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RAIL-WAYS. 


HE strong feelmg of interest and 
curiosity which this subject is 
now exciting in the public mind ; the 
variety of companies which are dai- 
ly forming, to connect, by means of 
rail-ways, the most important mer- 
cantile and manufacturing stations in 
the kingdom; the secret opposition 
which is now vigorously exerting 
itself on the part of imterested bodies, 
with any object in view but the pub- 
lic good ; seem to point out the pro- 
priety of setting before the public a 
general view of the advantages which 
rail-ways are likely to furnish, and to 
direct their attention to the quarters 
whence opposition may be expected. 
On a well made road a horse will 
draw one ton, in a cart weighing 
about 7ewt., or about 3000Ib., at a 
rate of two miles an hour, On a 
raileway of the best construction he 
will draw, at the same rate of trav- 
elling, about 15 tons ; let us call this 
30,000Ib. for the convenience of hay- 
ing round numbers ; and on a canal 
he will draw about 30 tons in a boat 
weighiug 15 tons, or about 90,000Ib. 
Hence, on a rail-way, the draught of 
a horse is ten times, and on a canal 
thirty times, as great as on a well 
made road, Now a rail-way cosis 


about three tunes, and a canal about 
nine times, as much as a good road ; 
und it is probable that the expense 
of keeping them in repair, is in pro- 
portion to the original outlay, {[t is 
ebvious, therefore, if railways should 
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come into general use, that the ex- 
pense of transporting commodities 
will be about two-thirds less than on 
the best roads. 


With respect to the advantages of 
a rail-way over a canal, which is the 
question here principally at issue, we 
may observe, in the first place, that 
if a horse power effect three times as 
much on a canal as on a rail-way, 
the original cost and subsequent re- 
pairs of a canal are about three times 
as great; consequently, a canal will 
require about the same rates or dues 
to repay the proprietors as a rail- 
way. It must next be observed, that 
this comparison relates entirely to 
the transporting of goods at two miles 
an hour. Now it is easy to show, 
that so long as horse power is em- 
ployed on canals, and they are not 
sufficiently deep and broad to admit 
the application of steam, this rate of 
transporting goods cannot be increas- 
ed without an increase of freight, 
which would entirely destroy their 
superiority over roads. We have 
seen that a horse will draw about 
90,00CIb. at the rate of two miles an 
hour. If we increase the velocity of 
the boat, the resistance will also be 
increased, and with amazing rapidity. 
The resistance of a fluid increases as 
the square of the velocity. Since 
90,0001b., therefore, is drawn at the 
rate of two miles an hour by one 
horse ; 


a 


10 


At 4 miles an hour it would require 4 
Gines 8g, hed OO 
8 - - \- - - 16 
12 - ~ . - - 36. 
Or, 
At 4 miles an hour, the draught of 1 horse 
will be about - - 22, 0001b. 
6 - - 10,000 
8 - - . - 5000 
12 - - “ - 2000 


In this computation it is assumed 
that the draught of a horse is the 
same at two, four, six, and eight miles 
an hour. In fact, however, its draught 
diminishes very ‘rapidly as its veloci- 
ty increases, a great portion of its 
strength being exhausted in support- 
ing its velocity. If 100lb. measure 
the force of traction of a horse, when 
travelling at the rate of two miles an 
hour, then will this power be reduced 
to 64lb. when he travels at the rate 
of four miles an hour ; and for high- 
er rates of travelling it diminishes 
still more rapidly. Here the draught 
of a horse on a canal, at the rate of 
four miles an hour, is little more than 
12,000ib. It is needless to push this 


- - 


inquiry any farther ; it is quite clear 


that goods can never be transported 
on a canal ata rate exceeding two 
or two and a half miles an hour.— 
Let us see now what will be the ef- 
fect of an increased rate of travelling 
on arail-way. And here we shall 
arrive at a series of conclusions: dia- 
metrically opposite to those we have 
deduced for canals. ‘The resistance 
to communication of motion on a 
rail-way arises from the friction and 
the resistance of the air. For any 
rate of travelling which is likely to 
be adopted, 8, 10, or 12 miles an 
hour, the resistance arising from the 
atmosphere is very trifling compared 
with that due to the friction. We 
shall, therefore, altogether neglect its 
consideration. The resistance due to 
the friction is proportional only to 
the pressure, It is entirely indepen- 
dent of the velocity. This is the 
grand circumstance which distinguish- 
es a rail-way froma canal, and which 
gives the former such an immense 
advantage over the latter. On a ca- 
nal, by increasing the velocity of the 
boat, we increase the resistance to 
iis motion at a very rapid rate; by 
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increasing the velocity on a rail-way, 
the resistance is not at all increased ; 
it is, if any thing, rather diminished. 
Abstracting from consideration the 
resistance of the air, the very force 
which impels a body at two miles an 
hour, may, by very simple contriv- 
ances, be made to impel it at ten or 
twelve miles an hour. If we apply to 
the body to be moved on a rail-way, 
a force just equal to the resistance 
due to the friction, it will not move; 
it will be exactly in a state of equi- 
librium. But the smallest increase 
of force will put it in motion. If this 
small increase of force be a constant- 
ly acting force, like that due to 
steam, its motion will be continually 
accelerated, and would, ultimately, 
becowe greater than any assignable 
limit. Here we see the advantage 
of steam power ; animal power could 
never be so applied as to produce 
this effect; because, as the velocity 
of the vehicle increases, the draught 
of animal power is diminished, be- 
coming small indeed when it reach- 
es the velocity of ten or twelve 
miles an hour, When the vehicle 
has attained any proposed velocity, 
whether that velocity be generated 
in the first instance by the continued 
action of the impelling force, or by 
any other means, it is merely neces- 
sary, in order that it should retain 
that velocity, that there should be an 
impelling force just sufiicient to over- 
come the friction and the resistance 
to the air. Hence, on a rail-way, 
the expenditure of force due to a ve- 
locity of ten or twelve miles an hour, 
is very little more than that due to a 
velocity of two miles an hour. This 
is the grand mechanical advantage 
which a rail-road possesses over a 
canal. But it is on the applicatioy 
of steam, and on a consequent capa- 
city of maintaining a constant action, 
however grwvat the velocity of the ve- 
hicle, that this advantage depends. 
Without steam a railway would be of 
no use ; it would possess no superi- 
ority over a canal, Animal power 
could not have been applied with 
any advantageous effect, because its 
draught diminishes so rapidly with 
an increase of velocity, 
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Another point in which a rail-road 
is very superior to a canal consists 
in this—that being subject to none 
of the difficulties which occur in the 
construction of canals, it can always 
be made in a direct line, and will 
commenly be the shortest distance 
between two given stations. Be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester, for 
instance, the distance by the three 
lines of water conveyance is upwards 
of 50 miles ; by a rail-road it will on- 
ly be 33 miles : thus one-third of the 
entire distance is saved, a circum- 
stance which will be found to be 
nearly true of all the principal lines 
of road and canal in the kingdom. i 
The conveyance on canals too is fre- 
quently obstructed in summer from 
an imperfect supply of water, and in 
winter from being frozen up. Again, 
goods transported on a rail-way are 
free from all the risks and damages 
incident to water conveyance, This 
is no imaginary evil, On the canals 
between Liverpool and Manchester, 
goods are exposed to the most vie- 
lent storms and adverse winds, dur- 
ing a passage of 18 miles in the tide- 
way of the Mersey. For days to- 
gether, when the wind blows strong 
from the north and south, these ves- 
sels cannot move against it. Pack- 
ages of goods intended for exporta- 
tion are frequently very materially 
damaged, but they are polished up 
previous to shipment, and pass in- 
spection, On being opened in a for- 
eign market, the secret is discover- 
ed, and an average is the conse- 
quence ; and the underwriters are 
called upon to pay a loss against 
which they never insured, for which 
they received no premium, 

It is asserted by some that a few 
hours gained in speed is of no im- 
portance. ‘The establishment of vans 
on all the principal roads in the 
kingdom withia a very short period 
of time is a practical answer to this, 
better than a thousand arguments.— 
[s it not equally certain that for no 
other reason than dispatch and cer- 
taiuty of delivery, spinners and deal- 
ers are constantly in the habit of 
«arting both raw and manufactured 
produce to a very great extent, at an 
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expense four or five times what it 
would be ona rail-way ; and, after 
all, at a considerably slower pace? 
A canal can be employed only in 
conveying goods ; a rail-way is equal- 
ly applicable to the conveyance of 
passengers and goods, ‘Their estab- 
lishment will enable us to travel at 
least one-third more rapidly than we 
can by any existing conveyance, and 
at one half the expense. We can 
travel now for instance, from Lon- 
don to York, a distance of 200 miles, 
in about four and five and twenty 
hours, at an expense of five guineas; 
the establishment of a rail-road from 
London to Edinburgh, which would 
pass not very far from York, would 
enable us to accomplish, the same 
distance in 15 or 16 hours, at an ex- 
pense of little more than two guineas. 
Great, however, and manifest as 
are the advantages presented by this 
mode of conveyance, it is not to be 
expected that rail-ways will meet no 
opposition. There always are a set 
of people whose interest it is. that 
things should remain as they are.— 
Canal and coach proprietors ar2_ey- 
idently among this class in the. pre- 
sent instance ; and we shall doubt- 
less hear from these quarters a great 
deal about vested rights, These par- 
ties will infallibly join and exert 
whatever influence they possess to 
stop this growing evil. Improve- 
ments must always injure some class 
or other of individuals, and it is in hu- 
man nature that they should deprecate 
and oppose the progress of such im- 
provements. The introduction of 
the art of printing threw a vast num- 
ber of manuscript copiers out of em- 
ployment, and we can pardon that 
state of irritation and prejudice which 
represented this noble discovery asa 
fragment of the black art, an engine 
of Satan. But we need not pass to 
so remote a period, or seek illustra- 
tions from arts so little analagous as 
that of which we have been speak- 
ing ; the inhabitants in the vicinity of 
London at one time petitioned Par- 
liament to prevent the extension of 
turnpike roads; they wanted to re- 


tain the monopoly for the supply of 
that city with their own produce.— 
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-About the year 1745, when canals 
were projected, multitudes of pam- 
phlets were published to show their 
impolicy. Turnpike-trustees,and the 
owners of pack-horses, saw danger 
to their interests, and they persuad- 
ed the land owners that canals would 
supersede the use of horses, and di- 
ininish the consumption of hay and 
vats, ‘These parties joined, and, by 
their representation, that the inter- 
nal navigation would destroy the 
coasting trade, and thereby injure 
our nursery for seamen, succeeded 
for a time in preventing several im- 
portant undertakings, and, among 
others, the Trent and Mersey navi- 
gation. -Yet what has been the ef- 
fect of canals? They have increas- 
ed our trade, commerce, and manu- 
factures; horses have gone on in- 
creasing in numbers and quality, and 
consequently the consumption of 
hay and oats ; the coasting trade has 
increased, and our nursery for sea- 
men enlarged. Canals have done 
well for the country; but we have 
now got something that will do bet- 
ter. Cheaper and more expeditious 
modes of conveyance are now pre- 
senting themselves in the advancing 
march of science and art. The pow- 
ers of steam have beeu developed to 
an extent that our ancestors would 
have wisely deemed visionary. In 
its application to our manufactures, 
it has multiplied our resources and 
our productive industry incalculably, 
—it has been applied to navigation. 
and steam-boats have superseded all 
the coasting packets in the kingdom. 
It has now been ascertained that it 
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can be applied to the propelling and. 


dragging of goods on a rail-road, at 
a far cheaper and more expeditious 
rate than can be accomplished by 
any other means. And its employ- 
meut for this purpose cannot long be 
delayed. 
canal proprietors and other interest- 
ed bodies may obstruct its introduc- 
tion for a time, but they cannot final- 
ly prevent it. The interests of a 
great body of people, enlightened 
and enterprising as the population of 
Great Britain, cannot long be thwart- 
ed by any private cabals. In a coun- 
try where ever ry species of intelli- 
gence is diffused with such univer- 
sality and rapidity, the march of im- 
provement cannot be permanently 
arrested, If it could, or if it were, 
we should in vain hope long to main- 
tain our boasted superiority in com- 
merce and manufactures. Were we 
to trample upon the discoveries of 
our mechanics and engineers, other 
countries would not. suffer them to 
lic dormant and uncultivated. Rail- 
roads have alr eady excited the strong- 
est feelings of interest in America, 
that theatre where every faculty of 
human nature and every discovery 
in art and science is developed with 
such miraculous energy. ‘They are 
undergoing discussion at the seat of 
covernment, and letters from Wash- 
ington are full of Inquiries concern- 
ing them, ‘he Emperor of Russia 
has obtained a model of the loco- 
motive engine, and at the present 
moment has a professional agent em- 
ployed in investigating the rail-roads 
of the north. 
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Corrin—a Yankee : writes under 
the title of “ the “ Boston Barp.”— 
Phoebus, as Lord Byrou says—Phioe- 
bus, what a name !—We have seen 
so much of his poetry, of late years, 
in the American papers, that we are 
half afraid, now, to open one, unless 
our fingers are fire-proof :—and, 
whenever we find a piece with his 
name to it, we always cut it out—at 
arm’s length—and put itby. Itsaves 
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phosphorus :—and is useful in many 
ways, as in lighting segars, &c,. &c. 
Still, however—we do confess, (rath- 
er reluctantly,) that we have seen 
some poetry of his, which was beau- 
tiful and sincere.—We don’t happen 
to recollect any, now; and, if we 
did, would not quote it, believing 
that some of our own, though not 
counted off, will read better, here. 
So—pass him over to immortality. 


The struggles of a set of 
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CoteMAN—Ep. New-York Eve- 
ninG Posy: a lawyer: a pretty clev- 
er fellow in his way : a good law re- 
porter—but, in the ‘belles lettres busi- 
ness. about which he is eternally gos- 
siping to the annoyance of every bo- 
dy, but his own fomily—in that ’are 
matter, as a Yankee would say, he 
cuts thick on the skull, [ guess.— 
Sc me twenty-five years ago, he was 

lelivered of half a pair of twins— 
per is doing well, yet; although the 
other half has never appeared. —Mr 
Jefferson,.himself, was the father— 
and the midwife. The half that eas 
born, is a very respectable affair ; 
aud is christened Lex Mrercarorta 
AmernitcAna—Vol, H.—We should 
hardly mention Dr C., were he not 
considered by the people of New- 
York—rather high authority—in po- 
lite literature. Nothing can be more 
unfortunate, either for Dr C., the 
people of New-York, or polite liter- 
ature ;—for, to speak pleinly—after 
the manner of men—(the men of old 
Kentuck)—his notions, about that 
’are sort o’ truck, are a little of the 
damn ‘dest. 

Comrpirs—See Drama. No such 
thing in America. One Mr White 
has written two or three; but we 
have never seen or read them. They 
are spoken well of—in America, 

Cooper,— Novelist: formerly a 
midshipman in the United States na- 
vy: wrote Precaution; THe Spy 
THe Pioneers; and THr at 
Siyle without peculiarity, brilliancy, 
or force—very 
late: considerable dramatic power 3 
very fine talents in filling up a_ pie- 
ture ; imitates the great Scotch Nov- 
clist—not so much, in any one thing 
—as altogether; has done his best. 
PrecAUTION is mere newspaper stufi. 
There is hardly a fine passage in it 
—with which eur memory is afflict- 
ed. Tue Spy—the most popular 
novel ever produced i in that country, 
by a native, is very good—as a 
whole: but rather too full of stage- 
tricks and el: ap-traps. ‘Thus, the Spy 


himself (who is a failure, by the way 
—a dead hum—any thing might have 
been made of him, after the allusion 


much improved of 


to his father—nothing is) appears 
whenever he is net expected—it isa 
pretty rule in the drama—bad im a 
novel: and swallows, among other 
matters, a protection, given fo save 
his life—just when the time arrives 


for which it was given; and where 


nothing else can save him :—the dis- 
guises ; the pathos; the love-parts ; 
the heroics—are all contemptible. 
In other matters, it is a capital nov- 
el. Proneers—(observe the order 
in which these works have appeared 
—it looks well, for a young author, 
who grows bold with success )—a 
heavy piece of repetition in all the 
best characters : some neble scenes : 
and a pretty considerable share of 
lead. LrATHER-STUOCKING is true— 
we have known such a fellow. —Pt- 
Lor—have never read it properly : 
style greatly improved—some pas- 
sages quite beyond Cooper—beyond 
our hopes of him, we mean. Mr C, 
is a man of scber talent—nothing 
more. ‘There are no fine individu- 

alities about him. Nobody would 
kaiow a work of his, by the work it- 
self. Talk as you please about man- 
nerism, Extraordinary power can- 
not conceal itself. ‘The stature of a 
giant cannot be hidden. 

Daxa—a Yankee—a lawyer, of 
course ; Editor of the Norru Amer- 
ICAN $ ruined himself—and well nigh 
damned the work, by a beautiful ar- 
ticle on Hazuirr’s Porrs, (1819)— 
Everett followed him, in the of- 
fice—a bad one—litile pay, and hard 
work s—-one gets more kieks than 
coppers, in it, Dana is pure, and 
sound—uncommon genius—very la- 
zy—very—hangs fire—is timid 3 and, 
when he has a chance for a dead 
shot, shuts the wrong eye : wrote the 
IpteE Man; a sleepy, strong, quiet, 
indolent paper. He has written, al- 
together, im many years, about as 
much as he should have written, with 
his ability, in one month. Like Bry- 
ANT, he will “carve heads upon 
cherry tones”— simpletons -——- who 
cares for the otto of prose ? 





We now hasten to work ourselves 
clear of a labyrinth, into which we 
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precipitated ourselves not long ago,* 
by supplying our omissions, and cor- 
recting our errors—({a subject upon 
which the less we say, the better,) 
without making any fuss about them. 
We have high authority for this— 
(when they venture upon such 
thing as the voluntary correction of 
a blunder—or a—we won't say what) 
—in our brethren of the Quarterly 
and Edinburgh Reviews. 

Apams, Hannan. This lady, if we 
are not mistaken, is a sister of John 
Adams, late President of the United 
States. John Quincy Adams, of 
whom we have already spoken, is, of 
course, a nephew of liers. Women, 
we look upon as a privileged class ; 
but some of their amusements, it can- 
not be denied, are of a serious turn, 
—and some of their graver studies, 
rather amusing. This lady, for ex- 
ample, has written a large book—and 
a very useful book, too, for the lai- 
ty—which is called, A Dictionary 
or Rericions. We know nothing 
else of her as a writer: nor as a wo- 
man, except, perhaps, that she was 
one of the most benevolent of human 
creatures. We remember a little an- 
ecdote of her. She was remarkably 
absent. She set off one day, a-foot 
and alone, to hear a_ celebrated 
preacher's : passed by the very door 
of the “ meeting-house,” within reach 
of his voice: made her way through 
the crowd assembled in the road ; 
and held on her way, until the strange, 
wild appearance of the road made 
her stop. A traveller overtook her, 
She inquired her way to the “ meet- 
ing-house :” expressed her astonish- 
ment, when she learnt the truth : and 
returned upon her steps,—passing by 
the door, as before, through the same 
crowd,—and returned, as she went, 
without having heard the preacher. 

Apams, Joun Quincy. In speak- 
ing of this writer, lately, we said that 
he had written only one book. ‘The 
“ Letters from Silesia,” which were 
made into a book ‘here, without au- 
thority, by a London bookseller, 
‘were mere newspaper scribbling.— 
The correspondence of Mr Adams, 


as a negotiator—a minister abroad, 
and Secretary of State at home, has 
not been collected. It may be found 
in the “ American State Papers ;” is 
always able, and sometimes masterly. 
Axston, W asuincton—the paint- 
er. This fine artist has written some 
poetry ; and, we are sorry to say, 
one poem—called the “ Paint King.” 
There are, certainly, two or three 
fine passages in it; but we never 
knew whether Mr Alston is making 
fun of M. G, Lewis, or imitating him; 
whether he is caricaturing the extra- 
vagance of another, or playing off 
his own—under cover; whether he 
is in earnest or not. As a painter, 
he knows very well that any such 
equivocal disclosures of intention, or 
design, would be the death of an ar- 
tist, ‘wehatowes were his merit, in oth- 
er matters. Nobody can mistake 
the purpose of the following lines ; 
wherefore every body enjoys them : 


** Hlis whip was a torch, and his spur wae 
a match ; 
And over his horse’s left eye was a patch, 
To keep it from burning the manger. 
# * # * * * 


His teeth were cained, and his tongue 
was so dry, 
It rattled against them, as though you 
should try 
To play the piano with thimbles.”— 


A touch, by the way, quite Shak- 
spearean 3 as, where the bard says— 
—‘* The poor beetle that we tread upon, 


In coporea! sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.” 


No doubt: but quere—how great # 
pang does the poor beetle find, when 
a giant dies > 

Let us return. Caricature M, G. 
Lewis, if you will; burlesque any- 
body’s poetry, and welcome: turn 
what you please into ridicule ; but— 
in mercy to us—in mercy to your- 
self—let your purpose be unequivo- 
cal. We may laugh in the wrong 
place, else ; and mistake your poc- 
try for nonsense. ™ 

The truth may be, perhaps, that 
Mr Alston ran ashore, like many a 
good fellow before him, while trying 
to steer two courses at once. Per- 
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haps he began, with a serious design 
to mapufacture some “ god-like poe- 


try 3” |} 


yushed on, with tolerable suc- 


cess, until he took fire ; when, afraid 


of bei 


out, 


catasttophes. 


ig laughed at, he put himself 
We have known many such 
People begin serious- 


ly : say something, by and by ; or do 


sometl 


ling very extravagant—just on 


the confines of the ridiculous—just 
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ing between sublimity and bur- 
—when, afraid of having it 
ured, or misrepresented, or 
en—or tilted over, into the 
by another, they even tilt it 
remselves, and have the cred- 
like smugglers, who, when 
ties are high, and the informer 
| paid, inform against them- 
and make money by the job ; 
thaps, Mr Alston began the 
in a frolic ; worked away, hel- 
lter, until he had written some- 
nore serious than he desired, 
uch better than he wished ; 
like many a living author, 
we could name—without pa- 
or self-denial enough to pre- 


serve the idea, till it would come in 
play—discretion enough to throw it 
aside altogether; or dexterity enough 
to interweave it, without spoiling the 


whole 


ruin of his original plan. 


piece—he lugs it in, to the 
Some po- 
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others, 
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take the trouble to caricature 
If they run their head 
a post, they always begin the 

If they do any thing very 
they know well enough, that 
don’t tell of it, somebody else 
Thus Homer, after his absurd 
ison of armies to bees, pro- 
umself by his frogs and mice. 


Thus Gowpér, in his “ Task,” and 


“ Gilpil 
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“ Giles 
Brown 
self, a 
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1,’ laid an anchor to wind- 
Thus M. G. Lewis, in his 
Jollop the grave, and the 
Sally Green,” secured him- 
id all his adinirers, forever, 
ernaj ridicule.—It reminds us 
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end’s advice—“ If you ever 
urself to a woman,” said he, 
30, that if she refuse you, she 
shall never be able to tell 
you were in earnest or not.” 
with Lord Byron. What is 
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Beppo—what is Don Juan, but a car- 
icature of Childe Harold ?>—the very 
point on which that inccherent 
was most vulnerable. And Mr 
Moore’s criticisms on his Lalla 
Rookh, put into the mouth of Fadla- 
deen—what was that, but offering 
himself in such a way, that, if he 
were rejected, we should never know 
whether he were serious or not P— 
You are surprised. We could men- 
tion fifty more of these contrivances, 
to escape accountability and ridicule. 
Point us out a single writer, of any 
age—if you can—who has not been 
guilty of them ; or one, who has not 
been diverted from his original de- 
sign, by accidental thoughts, rhymes, 
or mistaken scratches of a pen; like 
a painter, by a blot; a captam, or a 
chess-player, by an accidental move, 
Point us cut a single one, who, when 
he is waggishly disposed, can bear 
to Jose an eloquent or affecting pas- 
sage, if it pop into his head ; or one, 
who, when he is running before the 
wind—with absolute poetry, every 
sail set—has enough self-denial to 
hold on his way, in spite of a joke: 
one who—if it be ‘good for anything, 
will not find a place for it sooner or 
later—as he would, in chase, for a 
man overboard—for drift wood, with 
great carbuncles growing to it—or: 
for a dolphin tumbling in his wake. 
Long afier the appearance of the 
* Paint King,’ Mr Alston wrote 
some lines upon the Peak of Chim- 
borazo, in which was one passage of 
extraordinary power. He describes 
it, after night-fall,—overtopping the 
other mountains—rejoicing in the 
sun-set—aid Juminous with royalty, 
“Thou of the purple robe and diadem of 
gold!” 
he says :—a line worth his “ Paint 
King,”—the whole of it forty times 
over. Let no man venture to pro- 
nounce positively upon the first 
movements of genius. It is very 
painful to us, of course, to allude 
again to the Edinburgh castigation of 
Lord Byron, (a castigation, by the 
way, that made Lord Byron ; but for 
that, he would, probably, have lived, 
and been forgotten : that stung him 
into “ convulsive Jife :”’) but we world 
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warn every body on this point. It 
is in the history of all extraordinary 
men, All have endured a like trial. 
‘They are all exposed, in their infan- 
cy, to a seasoning like that of the 
Spartan children. It is fatal to the 
weak——none but the offspring of the 
giants can outlive. H. K. White 
perished. Mr Alston, himself, had 
a picture shown to him one day. 
“ What is your opinion ?—speak free- 
ly, I pray you,” said a person to 
him. Mr A. declined. He was re- 
ally unwilling, ‘The other insisted— 
“ It was the work of a young friend, 
fle must have Mr A.’s opinion.” 
“ Well, then,” said he—* well, then, 
to deal plainly with you—it is a 
wretched affair.—There is no ground 
for hope—not even for hope. Let 
him give up the idea. He never can 
make a painter.”—* It was painted 
by yourself.” No !—impossible,” 
—* It was — look — there is -your 
name ; and here—see—here is the 
date—only seven years ago, you per- 
ceive,” 

Another warning to those who give 
out a rash judgment upon the youth- 
ful. Many a brave heart has been bro- 
ken by the hasty word of a critic ; 
and many a critic has persevered— 
like the lawgivers of the Medes end 
Persians,—in maintaming every de- 
cree, right or wrong, after it had once 
gone forth. 

Myr Leslie, himself, is another ex- 
ample. While he was yet an appren- 
tice, in a book-store, his mother, find- 
ing that his heart was fixed upon 
drawi ing, consulted with Mr Rem- 
brant Peale, the historical and por- 
trait painter, “ iVo,’—said Mr 
Peale, who is a man of ten thousand, 
jor honesty—* no, madam, Ours is 
a miserable business, at best. ‘There 
is nothing remarkable in these little 
sketches by your son, Advise him 
to give up ‘the notion altogether : dis- 
courage him. Even if he should suc- 
ceed : if he should be able to paint 
as good a picture as I do; he will only 
be as lam—after a long life of labour, 
miserably poor.” Such was the effect 
of this advice—well meant, and seri- 
ously given—that Mr Leslie returned, 
ike a galley slave, to the counter ; 





and remained quiet for a whole year, 
Ilis nature broke out anew, then : he 
made some fine sketches (of Cooke 
and Cooper the actors :) excited at- 
tention : his master tore up his in- 
dentures—let him go free ; and ¢ 
purse was made up, to send him over 
the waters, for education. 

Critics, beware. Michael Angelo 
and the statue of the broken arm ; 
the “ speaking picture :” the horse of 
Appelles—of which the horse of Al- 
exander was a_ beiter judge than 
Alexander himself: the picture in the 
market-place, daubed all over, one 
day, for its beauty, by the. critics ; 
and all over, the next, for its faulti- 
ness, by the same critics : the Chat- 
terton papers: the Shakspeare pa- 
pers (by a boy of seventeen :) the 
Angerstein picture, chosen, we be- 
lieve, by Mr West and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence: What are all these, but 
sO many warnings to you? 

Bartow, Jout. Author of the Co- 
LU MBIAD, a pig in poem, with 
nothing in it so bad—so miserably 
bad—as one i find in almost every 
page of Milton: with many passages, 
which, if such kind of poetry were 
not entirely done with, in this world 

—and forever (we hope )—would be 
thought very good ;: and—and—and 
that is all. We can’t, for our souls, 
work out another word in 
the poem—whatever we may, con- 
cerning the poet—who was really a 
very good sort of a man—very hon- 
est—and very American: although 
he did give up the ghost at the cha- 
riot-wheels of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
while tugging after him, in his Rus- 
sian expedition, 

Barron, Dr. A writer of consid- 
erable merit; and author, among 
other works, of one, upon Mepscan 
Borany, the reputation of which: is 
high among men of science. 

Bice.ow—Author of a late work 
on the Mepicat Borany of North 
America. The plan was comprehen- 
sive : and the parts, which we have 
met with, accidentally, have been 
worthily done. ‘The undertaking 
and execution are honorable to the 
country. 

(To be continued.) 
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A SINNER RECLAIMED. 


You remember the maid whose dark brown hair, 
And her brow, where the finger of beauty 
Had written her name, and had stamped it there, 


Till it made adoration a duty. 


* ¥ * 


* * 


But she wandered away from the home of her youth, 
One spring ere the roses were blown ; 

For she fancied the world was a temple of truth, 
And she judged of all hearts by her own, 


She fed on a vision, she lived on a dream, 
And she followed it over the wave ; 

She sought where the moon has a milder gleam, 
For a home—and they gave her—a grave ‘ 


T. K. HERVEY. 





HE imagination of a youthful 
poet could scarcely picture a 
more lovely spot than that chosen for 
the cottage of old Richard Alleyn. 
It was bosomed in one of the wildest 
and most romantic vallies of North 
Wales: on each side rose high and 
lofty mountains, some with dark, bar- 
ren surfaces, others clothed with 
beautiful and luxuriant verdure, while 
on the one immediately before the 
cottage dashed a swift and wide tor- 
rent, which, like the energies of an 
ambitious man, seemed to regard no 
obstacle, but carried every thing tri- 
umphantly before it. The valley 
itself was the picture of primitive 
simplicity, and the cottage was one 
which a spirit were he exiled in this 
under world from the realms of the 
blest, might have chosen for his home. 
So simple, so unadorned, except by 
the lavish hand of nature, it greeted 
the traveller’s eye ; and afforded to 
it a most pleasing relief after gazing 
on the rapid torrent before the dwell- 
ing, which resembled too closely the 
never-ceasing anxiety and bustle of 
the world ; while the still and quiet 
habitation seemed the home of hap- 
piness and peace, and all the kindlier 
affections of our nature. 

Those whose travels have been 
confined to the city which gave them 
birth, are too apt to imagine that the 
pictures of rural beauty and simplicity 
which we meet with in poetry and 
romance are not to be found in the 

~ ATHENEUM, VOL, 3. 2d series, 


paths of reality, and are merely frail 
though beautiful creations of the poet’s 
or describer’s mind. Those who 
have taken a more extended view of 
human nature, will draw a line be- 
tween those two extremes. If they 
have read the book of life as atten- 
tively as the narrator, they will agree 
with him that there are many parts of 
the south and west of England, where 
the primitive simplicity and open 
frankness that early distinguished its 
inhabitants above the rude barbari- 
ans of the north, are yet to be found, 
though not perhaps blooming as un- 
tarnished as before the innovations 
and luxuries of foreign manners crept 
in and laid the foundation to the 
gradual decay of its national charac- 
ter. Had the cynical traveller be- 
held the cottage of Alleyn in the 
spring time of the year, when the 
damask roses were hiding with their 
blushing heads its humble exterior ; 
when the eglantine and jessamine 
strove to surpass in luxuriance if they 
could not in beauty, their queen-like 
sister ; he would have paused ere he 
asserted that deceit and treachery 
could exist in a home which seemed 
the dwelling-place of the best fruits 
of the heart. It appeared as if na- 
ture pitied the neglects of fortune, 
and gave to the possessor those gifts 
around his dwelling which the rich- 
est inhabitant of the proudest city 
might envy, but which all his wealth 
could not obtain, 
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If all seemed peace, happiness and 
love without, it was but a just em- 
blem of the interior of the cottage. 
Its inhabitants consisted of the aged 
possessor and his daughter, his only 
child. Ellen was the beloved of his 
heart, for she was the surviving 
pledge of a hapless, though romantic 
affection, which, though it gilded his 
maturer years with the sunshine of 
contentment, yet destroyed those 
visionary hopes which the hey-day of 
youth had created. The story of 
Alleyn may be related in a few 
words: he was one of those fortunate 
beings who are said (by way of ex- 
cellence) to have married for love ; 
in the eyes of the world, a most ridi- 
culous sacrifice, but to those who 
have studied the human heart more 
attentively, a better and surer secu- 
rity of happiness than any road the 
finger-post of highly excited youth 
and hcepe could point out. To mar- 
ry for love, signifies to marry for no 
other consideration whatever. Where 
neither rank, titles, wealth, the as ll- 
ence of family connexions, and, 
short, no selfish feeling can have any 
command ; but an interch ange of af- 
fection, 2 sacrifice to the opinion of 
the world ; a determination to make 
up in the society of the object ef 
their affections, all those enjoyments 
and expectations they have resigned 
to obtain the wishes of their heart. 

Novelists would fain make us ima- 
gine that love is to be found only in 
the regions of Grosvenor and Port- 
man squares, that it must be fostered 
in the lap of affluence, and rocked in 
the cradle of splendor, They know 
not that it is independent of geogra- 
phy ; ii palpitates as deeply beneath 
the russet gown of the hardy coitager, 
as in the bosom of the sickly votary 
of fashion, whose brow is clasped by 
acoronet, But love is a flower which 
must have the free and balmy air of 
retirement and seclusion, where its 
fragile tendrils may acquire strength 
and vigour to cling with permanency. 
In the forced air of palaces and draw- 
ing rooms, it is like an exotic whose 
beauty and novelty delights its owner 
for a while, but from the ungenerous 


nature of its clime, or the want of 
proper nourishment, it gradually de- 
cays and enjoys a sweet but epheme- 


‘ral existence. 


It was in the same cottage that 
Alleyn and the partner of his felicity 
gave up the tumultuous cares and 
heartless enjoyments of the world for 
the calm and quiet seclusion of do- 
mestic life. Ellen was their only 
child, she was the child of their hope 
and their affections, and the harbin- 
ger of happiness their declining years 
were continually pointing at. She 
was to them the solace of the past, 
the joy of the present, and the hope 
of the future. How can the enfeebled 
narrator relate the delicious trans- 
ports of the parenis, as with silent de- 
light they watched over their daugh- 
ter as she increased equally in beauty 
and in age. Each day brought to 
them a dearer joy, for it brought to 
light some new charm or grace that 
before she was not possessed of, or 
hidden from their admiring sight, 
The mother of Ellen was a most ac- 
1 complished woman, aud though it was 
impossible that her daughter could re- 
ceive all the advantages of education 
she herself possessed, yet she impart- 
ed to her sufficient to keep her menial 
charms iu keeping with her person- 
al endowments. In this delightful 
task, this amiable woman was called 
from the arms of her doating hus- 
band and child, to that heaven, which 
alone was superior to ihe one she 
already had enjoyed. ‘The fostering 
of Ellen, the bringing her up in those 
paths which his deceased wife so 
eminently graced, had now become 
the cnly consolation her loss had lett 
the afflicted widower. 

Years passed away and left with 
the old man resignation and content- 
ment. The virtues of his departed 
wife rendered her always alive in his 
memory, and his scul was too much 
devoted to Providence to repine at 
his decrees Ellen had now attained 
her seventeenth year, and with it all 
the beauty and grace that could pos- 
sibly adorn that delightful period of 
life. The reader may reconcile this 
to his mind as the usual description 
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ef a heroine ofromance. But alas! 
that she was as beautiful as the poet 
can fancy, or the painter can deline- 
ate, is fatally true. Ay, fatally; for 
those charms which seemed the off- 
spring of heaven’s dearest love, were 
but the mother of hell’s blackest 
machinations. 

Know ye not, that the grub, the 
vile the odious grub, will lay waste 
the loveliest flower the breath of 
heaven ever kissed—that the dark 
and earthly worm will prey into the 
fairest plant that ever raised its proud 
head towards the skies, and can ye 
wonder that the bosom of the purest 
and most spotless virgin should be 
ravaged by the desolating power of 
the black hearted and remorseless 
seducer, 

it was in the summer of Fllen’s 
seventeenth year, when a young man 
of elegant and striking appearance 
had taken up his abode at the little 
village in which the residence of Al- 
leyn was situated, He had arrived 
there on foot and unattended. But 
that this mode of travelling could not 
have been the result of necessity, was 
evident from his not denying himself 
any luxuries the place could afford. 
His precise object for visiting that 
part could not be gained: indeed, its 
romantic beauty would have alone 
been a sufficient enticement to the 
pedestrian’s visit It moreover was 
distinguished by a variety of brooks 
which abounded with a peculiar kind 
of trout, that frequently brought 
strangers to that secluded spot, and 
in which sport he seemed to take 
much delight. His appearance was 
striking though not showy; there 
was an elegance even in the simpli- 
city of his dress, which well agreed 
with his slight though beautifully 
formed person, that seemed tovsay 
its owner had not much mingled in 
the storms and buffetings of the 
world. ‘Those who look for beauty 
in the face of man as the first rec- 
ommendation, would have been dis- 
appoinied at first with Irwin. His 
countenance was more intellectual 
than handsome, yet it could not be 
contemplated without leaving a most 
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favourable prejudice for its possessor. 
His eyes alone were regularly beau- 
tiful, and spoke with a brilliancy and 
avimation that could only be sur- 
passed by his tongue. His hair was 
of a raven black, and told well with 
the expression of thoaght and senti- 
ment his countenance displayed. His 
manners were the most captivating 
the simple inhabitants had ever ex- 
perienced, and without any effort or 
seeming inclination he interested 
every one around him in his favour. 
Such was the being that Alleyn in 
imitation of many of his neighbours 
had admitted into his dwelling ; such 
was the being that was for the future 
to be the companion of his romantic 
and susceptible child, It was evident 
that Irwin was more delighted with 
the place than its inhabitants. Though 
they were frank, open and hospitable, 
they were not in any way adapted to 
the mind of a young man of refined 
ideas and intellectual education, The 
case was altered when he became 
known to Alleyn and his beautiful 
daughter. The former was in no 
wise inferior to his guest in natural 
and acquired abilities, while the latter 
astonished Irwin in the elegance of 
her manners, the charity of her lan- 
guage, and the loftiness of her ideas. 
If she was bereft of those bewildering 
charms, and had but the grace of her 
mind to engage his attention, Ellen 
would have been safe; for the in- 
cen e he paid to her shrine would 
not have mixed with a sentiment less 
purified or refined. But what was the 
creature before him. She possessed 
a form, that were the visionary crea- 
tions of Arcadia realized, would have 
passed for its loveliest idyl. Her 
countenance was so expressive, that 
it was difficult to trace whether the 
woman’s beauty, or the angel’s grace, 
reigned most triumphantly. Her 
eyes were hazel, and their darkness 
ouly served to render the pure en- 
amel of her complexion more beanti- 
ful. O! not more sweet were the 
roses that shed their sweetening 
breath round her door-way than those 
which fainily blushed in her cheeks. 
They were like the mother roses, 
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and her lips seemed like twin buds, 
whose loveliness so rivalled their pa- 
rent as to keep the admirer’s decision 
wavering which were the most beau- 
tiful. Ellen! ’twas mine to see thee 
but once, and the recollection of that 
moment will forever associate itself 
with my ideas of innocence, youth, 
and loveliness. 


The innocent heart of Ellen till 
that hour knew not the meaning of 
the words love and affection, more 
than the duty she evinced towards 
her parent, and the benevolence with 
which she treated all who were in 
the sphere of her heavenly nature, 
illustrated. With a mind naturally 
romantic,and its enthusiasm increased 
by the wildness of the scenery around 
her, with no other notions of love 
than what the ballads and legendary 
Stories as they were sung and told in 
her native mountains, had created in 
her mind. With a disposition enthu- 
siastic in the highest degree: with a 
soul too blindly wedded to the higher 
and kindlier affections of our nature, 


she became deeply interested in the 


society of their guest. He, above 
all others, was the most likely to be- 

come the centre of attraction to the 
heart of a young and susceptible girl. 
Though his dark eyes and his ex- 
pressive countenance could be lit up 
at his command with the brilliancy 

and animation of genius, yet there 
Was a pensiveness and deepness of 
thought in his countenance and man- 
ners, which told irresistibly in the 
heart of her he was most anxious to 
create a favourable impression, 

She was his guide in all his ram- 
bles: it was she who related to him 
the traditions connected with the ro- 
mantic objects around them, while he 
would breathe into her ear the high- 
born sentiments of a superior and 
cultivated mind. The blandishments 
of polished life when exercised by 
him, seemed to lose their emptiness, 
and acquire a fascination and reality, 
which he alone was capable of be- 
stowing. His manner, his actions, 
his pursuits, were so completely dif- 
ferent to the rest of the beings she 
had been accustomed to consider as 
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specimens of mankind, that his really 
graceful and fascinating manners, 
viewed through the medium of an 
elevated and inexperienced fancy, 
became to her totally enchanting and 
self subduing. Nature, when reflect- 
ed from his eyes seemed to be dressed 
in a loevlier look ; and as the witch- 
ery of poetry and romance beamed 
from the mirrors of his soul, or 
breathed from his lips,a new world 
seemed to be opened, and he 

* the god of her idolatry’ 
appeared, like that superior, yet un- 
definable being, that in the dream of 
her infancy and in the imaginings of 
her youth was constantly their object. 
The. visions of years see med at length 
realized ; : and her heart, her trusting 
heart, was now unutterably full—full 
even to bursting. But though her 
mind was opened to new thoughts 
and desires, her soul was as pure as 
ever; pure as the snow that lies in 
the azure firmament on the “ misty 
mountain top” as yet unknown to 
the foot of man. 

Think not reader this to be the idle 
pomp of diction: alas! Memory 
weeps tad its sad reality. Love! 
sacred love! why should thy roses be 
accompanied with thorns, and why 
is the breast devoted to thee, doomed 
to be wedded—to sorrow—to shame 
—to guilt and to affliction ? 

Thou art in the rosy morning of 
youth, the herald of hope, ef expec- 
tancies too bright ever to be realized ; 
‘tis well thou art transitory, and the 
forerunner of misery, for wert thy 
power here permanent, the heaven 
on earth would be so complete, that 
the heart of man would not believe 
there was another, and more delight- 
ful sphere. 

She delighted in his conversation, 
in his manners, in short in every 
thing which his presence blessed. 
The glooms of the past and the sor- 
row of years were dispelled by one 
glance of his eyes, and rapturous ex- 
pectations of the future were con- 
veyed to her heart by one soft pres- 
sure of his hand. It was her wish and 
her hope; the very summit of the 
ambition of her previous years; that 
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Providence would grant her a heart 
which would beat at the same im- 
pulses with her own; a soul whose 
sentiments’ were akin to hers, to 
whom she might breathe her thoughts 
and sentiments, which she withheld 
from those around, from the appre- 
hension of their being despised, or 
ridiculed as unintelligible. 

That long-wished for heart, soul 
and understanding, seemed at length 
realised in a form which had already 
caught her enamvured fancy; and 
hs entertained for their possessor, 
the most delicate and enthusiastic ad- 
oration. Her virgin heart, more than 
ordinarily susce piible, y vie ded to the 
intoxicating insiigations of her imagi- 
nation, and surre vndered itself to the 
energies of love, in its deepest and 
most intellectual sense, 

Her father so long absent from the 
world, knew but litde of its deceit 
and treachery; suspicion was the 
most unwelcome tnmaie of his breast; 
and here there was nothing to sus- 
pect: : he thought it was no more than 
natural, that the young people (un- 
happy man he made no distinction for 
the difference of their sexes) should 


prefer their own society, to those of 


riper years; while his daughter, 
Whose inuecent and unsuspecting 
heart fearing no danger because it 
knew no sin, became her lover’s 
companion, as often as he desired, 
and he was too well acquainted with 
the arts and refinements of vice, to 
let any opportunity escape, without 
forwarding the end he had determin- 
ed to obtain. 

Often, with this lovely enthusiast 
hanging on his arm, would he ascend 
the highest cliff which overhung the 
distant sea, ‘there they would 
watch the declining orb of light and 
beauty surrendering its powers into 
its Creator’s hands. Here as its last 
dying rays lighted up her express- 
ive countenance, with its fading splen- 
dour, she would exclaim, “ O! thus, 
©! thus may we die ‘like him in 
happiness, and undiminished glory ; 
our end like his more glowing and 
beautiful than the hour of his merid- 
ian splendor,” Blessed hope,” re- 
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iterated her lover, and pressed her 
palm, as if with the assurance of its 
completion, 

Could a voice then have cried 
aloud from the Heavens, or arisen 
from the dust, it would have answer- 
ed Never! Had the light of his 
eyes at that moment reflected what 
was passing in his soul, they would 
have presented a picture where self- 
ishness and crime were the prevailing 
objects. They would have foretold 
her end would be one where shame, 
misery, and repentance would be ex- 
changed for innocence and glory, 
Could he, it may be asked, look at 
that tender and confiding creature, 
so young in years, in hope, even the 
seeds of vice not embryo in her heart? 

‘ould he for an instant have imag- 
ined her a thing of disgrace, or longed 
to make her such? Could he in re- 
ward for the confidence she had se 
illimitably placed in him, reward her 
with treachery? Could he render 
those eyes which now seemed devot- 
ed to heaven, fearful of encountering 
its light? Yes! he could do that, and 
wish for more, though he knew the 
penalty on one side would be the 
chill bed of death, and on his own 
the never ending disgust and abhor- 
rence of the world. 

Could a voice at that moment have 
arisen from the dead : had the angel of 
innocence that till now had presided 
over her fate, been present, the guile- 
less soul of Ellen would have been 
saved. As it was, it fell with all that 
was bright and heavenly in her na- 
ture, to the depraved and sensual mon- 
ster Desire—and left her not repent- 
ance and tears—for the emotions of 
her soul were too great for those re- 
lievers, Wretched and unhappy, how 
was she able to return to the sinless 
arms of her parent? how was she to 
meet his look ? How, when left alone 
to her own sad feelings, could she 
meet the gaze of that power her burst- 
ing soul told her she had irremediably 

fionded, 

Man, man, art thou a man, and 
canst treat the being that was given 
for thy solace, amidst all thy miseries 
and afflictions, thus: if thou art, thou 
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art a libel on nature, which blushes 
to own a monster like thee as her off- 
spring. Is it not strange, wonderful 
to think, that he who sees a being de- 
voted to himself, looking up to him 
with faith and confidence, enjoying 
the treasure of an unsullied con- 
science, the protection of her God, 
and the good opinion of the world, 
can calmly, and deliberately for the 
sake of the gratification of a mean 
and paltry emotion, plan his actions 
to render her the disgrace of the 
earth, an object of anger in her Mak- 
er’s eye, a thing for the finger of 
scorn to pomt at : ? 


Man! proud man! 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Commits such crimes under high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep! 


When they arrived at the door of 
her father’s cottage, the sense of her 
humiliation overcame her, What was 
she about—for the first time, she was 
going to enter his threshold to dis- 
grace tt: she went out of it the most 
celestial being on earth, a virtuous 


girl, and had returned to it—what she 
was. Her father would take her in 
his arms, and clasp what ?—a thing 
polluted, and disgraced—a rank and 
flowerless stem. “ Never!” she ex- 
claimed, in a voice which even made 
the hardened libertine tremble. As 
she uttered these words, she flung 
herself on her knees before the moon, 
which was rising from the murky 
clouds as if ashamed to gaze on her, 
and as it spread its pale beams over 
her agonized face, she cried aloud, 
“ Great God, I kneel before thee for 
the first time,a wretch defiled! wreak 
thy anger on my sinful head, but 
spare, oh spare in thy merciful good- 
ness my that aged man, visit not 
my sins on his head, grant him resig- 
nation and happiness, till thou takest 
him to thyself—and I swear this form 
of mine shall never shame a home 
that has hitherto been devoted to 
thee !” 

After a few violent sobs of passion, 
she turned to her betrayer, who stood 
motionless, gazing on her in the full 
conviction of his villainy, and told 
him with an air of determination he 
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had uever beheld her before assume, 
she was ready to fly with him. “It 
is you that have rendered me a thing 
of shame, and my shame will be 
thine.” This was the only complaint 
or reproof that ever escaped her lips, 
and her heart smote her as she uttered 
it. Reader, this man was a noble- 
man! how he deserved that title, 
Ellen’s fate will tell. 

She fled with him ; late as the hour 
was, they procured means for flight. 
She became his companion in scli- 
tude, but here every thing reminded 
her of the home and the parent she 
had left behind, and she became mis- 
erable. He took her to courts, she 
breathed the air of palaces, but their 
gaiety only made the darkness of her 
heart more insupportable. He sought 
the refuge of foreign climes, in hopes 
that change of scene might dissipate 
her melancholy, but all was of no 
avail; in the splendor of palaces 
and the pomp of courts her thoughts 
would wander to the home of her in- 
fancy, to the peaceful valley, and to 
the lofty mountains; to the cottage 
which her sainted mother once blest 
with her presence ; and who perhaps 
now was in a happier sphere, weep- 
ing that the immeasurable space that 
seemed to be between them was never 
to be dissolved. She considered 
herself as a thing abandoned by 
heaven, as having committed a crime 
which the tears of repentance could 
never wash away. 

She could fancy she saw her father 
daily declining and drooping into his 
grave, unbefriended and unrelieved. 
The thought was agony—she had 
sworn never again to enter his doors, 
but perjury seemed a lighter crime 
than ingratitude. A voice whispered 
into her ears, “wilt thou arise and 
go to thy father.” And she deter- 
mined to fly and end her life with 
him, as she believed her end to be 
fast approaching, for the sting on her 
conscience preyed like a worm on 
her heart, and gradually undermined 
her constitution. 

Poor Alleyn was at first distracted 
at his daughter’s absence, thinking 
some accident had befallen her ; but 











when her lover was absent too, the 
fatal truth at once flashed upon his 
mind, and when he heard it confirm- 
ed by the testimony of the inkeeper 
who procured the post horses, he 
thought himselfabandoned by heaven. 
He was never seen to smile afterwards. 
All traces were lost of that resigna- 
tion and contentment which for- 
merly were the leading features of 
his character. He seemed reckless 
of every ill that might occur to him, 
and at first had recourse to drink- 
ing. His affairs became embarrassed, 
which only increased his sullenness. 
At length he betook himself to the 
cottage, which had now grown hate- 
ful to his sight from the many de- 
lightful ascociations connected with 
it, and rarely stirred from it; and 
would, were it not for the kindness 
of his neighbours, have wanted the 
necessaries of life. 

Happily it was not his fate long to 
brood over the remembrance of joys 
flown never to return, in anticipation 
of increasing misery and woe, though 
the means through which he was 
ushered to the haven of happiness 
were the most pitiable and revolting. 

A gang of ruffians from the coast, 
instigated with the hope of plunder, 
fired the cottage and stript it of every 
thing it contained; the owner made 
no defence, no not even prayed for 
that mercy which they were not in- 
clined to bestow. ‘The next morn- 
ing, horrid to relate, the mangled 
eorpse of Alleyn was all that was 
found in the ruins of his habitation. 

The winter passed away, and the 
flowers of spring, as if in mockery of 
the desolations around, were already 
shedding their sweets over the ruins 
of Alleyn’s cottage ; while around it 
the rank grass waved its head proudly 
in the air, like one who elevates him- 
self on the ruins of his foe. It was 
on a smiling Sabbath morning when 
a young female, shabbily attired, 
with her long hair waving wildly in 
the wind, was seen traversing the 
quiet church-yard, as the most tardy 
of the villagers were entering the 
portal of the temple of the Lord. 
She hurried through with a wild and 
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distracted air, till she came to a grave 
which was newly made; she flung 
herself franticly on it, and clasped 
the senseless mound to her breast. 
The villagers passed into the church, 
the melancholy truth was apparent 
to them, the grave was Alleyn’s and 
the mourner could be no other than 
his unhappy daughter. 

She remained near an hour on the 
grave, when she determined to enter 
the church. It was the same aged 
pastor, to whom she had from her 
infancy always been the dearest fa- 
vourite. He gazed on her as she en- 
tered, aud she saw the tears burst 
from his weak eyes, and course each 
other down his aged cheeks. He was 
in the pulpit, about to deliver his 
sermon, when he stopped short, and 
either by accident or design, (the 
latter most probably) he uttered in a 
deep and impressive tone, those joy- 
ful and hope inspiring words to a 
sinner’s ear, “ NEITHER DO I CON- 
DEMN THEE, WOMAN, GO AND SIN 
No MorE.—Then spake Jesus unto 
them, saying | am the light of the 
world, he that followeth me shall net 
walk in darkness, but shall. have the 
light of life.” [1 St. John, c. 8. v. 
11,and 12.] She looked up to him 
as if the sound of hope, and the love 
of religion, was once more kindled 
in her breast, She drank eagerly the 
sounds of his voice. He reminded 
her of our Saviour, when he spurned 
not from his feet the sinful Magda- 
lene as she washed them with her 
tears ; of his pardoning, without con- 
demning, the woman taken in adul- 
terv,and those acts which best dis- 
played the certainty of pardon, when 
purchased by the teais of repentance. 
When he spoke of the kindness and 
love of heaven, which delighted more 
in reclaiming one sinner from wick- 
edness, than in the reception of a 
hundred taintless souls, his pious an- 
thusiasm—the eloquent animation his 
eyes assumed—and her own soul 
confirmed the truth of his words, and 
for the first time she felt relieved by 
tears, The venerable old man saw 
the effect he had created, when he 
summoned up a graver and more 
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earnest voice, “ Father of goodness ! 
receive into thy flocks a strayed 
lamb! Let the tears of repentance 
that now fall prostrate on thy throne, 
seal her pardon. May thy holy 
spirit for the future, guard over her 
steps, and if the frailty of her nature 
should again tempt her to wander, 
may the thought of thee bring her 
back to thy fold, there to remain till 
it shall please thee to call her to that 


home, where the spirits of the just 

hold their joyful communion, and 

where those she loves best, are ready 

to welcome her.” 
* - * * 

He paused—she dropped a tear of 
happy acknowledgment, the spirit 
of the Mighty One that hovered 
round her, caught it and spread the 
balm of Hope in her breast. The. 
sinner felt she was pardoned, 
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*Tis past—the fond—the fleeting dream 
Of love and hope is o’er, 

And darkly steals life’s troubled stream 
Unto the silent shore. 

But still this broken heart of mine 

Shall be thy memory’s mournful shrine, 

Till it is laid at rest with thine, 
Where grief is felt no more. 


My sorrow seeks no lonely spot, 
In some far desert placed : 

To me each scene where thou art not 
Is but a joyless waste. 

Where all around is bright and fair 

I only feel thou art not there, 

And turn from what thou canst not share, 
And sigh to be at rest! 


[ bow no more at beauty’s shrine, 
For me her charms are vain ; 
The heart that once hath loved like mine, 
Can never love again. 
The wreathing smile, the beaming eye. 
Are passed by me unheeded by ; 
And where thy ruined relics lie, 
My buried hopes remain. 


Life’s latest tie hath sever’d been 
Since thou hast ceased to be ; 

Our hearts the grave hath closed between ; 
And what remains for me 

In this dark pilgrimage below ? 

A vain regret—a cherished woe— 

And tears that cannot cease to flow 
Whene’er I think of thee. 
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BOUT this time there arose a 
great sough and surmise that 
some loons were playing false with 
the kirkyard, howking up the bodies 
from their damp graves, and harling 
them away to the College. Words 


canna describe the fear, and the dool, 
and the misery it caused. All flock- 
ed to the kirk yett; and the friends 
of the newly buried stood by the 
mools, which were yet dark, and 
the brown newly-cast divots, that had 
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hot yet ta’en root, looking, with 
mournful faces, to descrive any to- 
kens of sinking in. 

I’ll never forget it. I was standing 
by when three young lads took 
shools, and, lifting up the truff, pro- 
ceeded to howk down to the coffin, 
wherein they had laid the grey hairs 
of their mother. They looked wid 
and bewildered like, and the glance 
of their een was like that of fo:k out 
of a mad-house ; and nane dared in 
the world to have spoken to them, 
They didna even speak to ane anith- 
er; but wrought on wi’ a great hur- 
ry, till the spades struck on the cof- 
fin 1d—which was broken. ‘Lhe 
dead-claithes were there huddled a’ 
thegither in a nook, butthe dead was 
gane. I took haud of Willie Walk- 
er’s arm. and lookit down. ‘Lhere 
was a cauld sweat all ower mej3;— 
losh me! but I was terribly frighted 
and eerie. ‘Tliree mair were open- 
ed, and a’ just alike; save and ex- 
cept that of a wee unkirstened wean, 
which was aff bodily, coffin and a’. 

‘Lhere was a burst of righteous in- 
dignation throughout the parish : nor 
without reason, Tell me that doc- 
tors and graduates maun ha’e the 
dead : but tell it not to Mansie Wauch, 
that our hearts maun be trampled in 
the mire of scorn, and our best feel- 
ings laughed at, in order that a bruise 
may be properly plaistered up, or a 
sair head cured, Verily, the reme- 
dy is waur than the disease. 

But what remead? It was to watch 
in the session-house, with loaded 
guns, night about, three at atime. I 
never likit to gang into the kirkyard 
after darkening, let a be to sit there 
through a lang winter night, windy 
and rainy it may be, wi’ nane but the 
dead around us, Saufus! it was an 
unco thought, and garred a’ my flesh 
creep : but the cause was gude—my 
corruption was raised—and I was de- 
termined not to be dauntoned. 

I counted and counted, but the 
dread day at length came, and I was 


summonsed, All the leevelang after- 
noon, when ca’ing the needle upon 
the labroad, I tried to whistle Jenny 
Nettles, Niel Gow, and ither funny 
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tunes, and whiles crooned to myself 
between hands ; but my consterna- 
tion was visible, and a’ wadna do, 

It was in November; and the cauld 
glimmering sun sank behind the Pent- 
lands. The trees had been shorn of 
their frail leaves ; and the misty night 
was closing fast in upon the dull and 
short day: but the candles glittered 
at the shop-windows, and leery-light- 
the-lamps was brushing about with 
his ladder in his oxter, and bleezing 
flamboy sparking out behind him. I 
felt a kind of qualm of faintness and 
down-sinking about my heart and sto~- 
mach, to the dispelling of which I 
took a thimbleful of spirits, and, ty- 
ing my red comforter about my neck, 
I marched briskly to the session- 
house. A neighbor, (Andrew Gol- 
die, the pensioner, ) lent me his piece, 
and loaded it to me. He took tent 
that it was only half-cock, and I 
wrapped a napkin round the dog- 
head, for it was raining. No being 
acquaint wi’ guns, I keepit the muz- 
zle aye away from me; as every 
man’s duty is no to throw his precious 
life in jeopardy. 

A furm was set before the session- 
house fire, which bleezed brightly, 
nor had I ony thought that such an 
unearthly place could have been 
made to look half so comfortable 
either by coal or candle : so my spee- 
rits rose up as if a weight had been 
ta’en aff them, and I wondered, in 
my bravery, that a man like me could 
be afeard of onything, Nobody was 
there but a touzy, ragged, halflins cal- 
lant of thirteen, (for I speered his 
age,) wi’ a desperate dirty face, and 
lang carrotty hair, tearing a speldrin 
wi’ his teeth, which lookit lang and 
sharp aneugh, and throwing the skin 
and lugs intil the fire. 

We sat for amaist an hour thegith- 
er, cracking the best way we could 
in sic a place; nor was ony body 
mair likely to cast up. The night 
was now pitmirk ; the wind soughed 
amid the head-stanes and railings of 
the gentry, (for we maun a’ dee); 
and the black corbies in the steeple- 
holes cackled and crawed in a fear. 
some manner. A’ at ance we heard 
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a lonesome sound ; and my heart be- 
gan to play pit-pat—my skin grew a’ 
rough, like a poukit chicken—and I 
felt as if I didna ken what was the 
matter with me. It was only a false 
alarm, however, being the warning 
of the clock; and, in a minute or twa 
thereafter, the bell struck ten. Oh, 
but it was a lonesome and dreary 
sound! Every chap gaed through 
my breast like the dunt of a fore- 
hammer. 

Then up and spak the red-headed 
laddie :—* It’s no fair; anither should 
hae come by this time. [ wad rin 
awa hame, only I’m frighted to gang 
out my lane. —Do ye think the doup 
of that candle wad carry i’ my cap?” 

“ Na, na, lad : we maun bide here, 
as we are here now.—Leave me 
alane ? Lord safe us! and the yett 
lockit, and the bethrel sleepin’ wi’ 
the key in his breek pouches! We 
canna win out now though we would,” 
answered I, trying to look brave, 
though half frightened out of my sev- 
en senses ;— Sit down, sit down ; 
I’ve baith whiskey and porter wi’ 
me. Hae, man, there’s a cauker to 
keep your heart warm ; and set down 
that bottle,” quoth I, wiping the saw- 
dust aff nt with my hand, “ to get a 
toast ; [’se warrant it for Deacon Jaf- 
frey’s best brown stout.” 

‘The wind blew higher, and like a 
hurricane ; the rain began to fal) in 
perfect spouts ; ; the auld kirk rum- 
bled, and rowed, and made a sad 
soughing ; and the bourtrie tree be- 
hind the house, where auld Cockburn 
that cuttit his throat was buried, 
creakit and crazed in a frightful man- 
ner ; but as to the roaring in the burn, 
it was past a’? power of description. 
‘To make ‘bad worse, just in the heart 
of the brattle, the grating sound of 
the yett turning on its rusty hinges 
was but too plainly heard. What was 
to be done? I thought of our baith 
rinniig away; and then of our lock- 
ing oursells in, and firing through the 
door ; but wha was to pull the trig- 
ger? 

Goodness watch ower us! I trum- 
ble yet when I think on’t. We were 
perfectly between the deil and the 





deep sea—either to stand and fire our 
gun, or rin and be shot at. It was 
really a hang choice, As I stood 
swithering and shaking, the laddie 
ran to the door, and, thrawing round 
the key, clappit his back till’t. Oh! 
how I lookit at him, as he stude, for 
a gliff, like a magpie hearkening wi’ 
his lug cockit up, or rather like a ter- 
rier watching a rotten. “ They’re 
coming ! they’re coming !” he cried 
out, “cock the piece, ye sumph 3” 
while the red hair rose up from his 

ow like feathers ; “ they’re coming, 
i hear them tramping on the gravel !” 
Out he stretched his arms against the 
wall, and brizzed his back against 
the dock like mad ; as if he had been 
Sampson pushing ower the pillars in 
the house of Dagon. “ For the 
Lord’s sake, prime the gun,” he 
cried out, “ or our throats will be cut 
frae lug to lug before we can ery 
Jack Robinson! See that there’s 
priming in the pan.” 

I did the best I could; but my 
hale strength could hardly lift up the 
piece, which waggled to and through 
like a cock’s tail on arainy day : my 
knees knockit against ane anither, 
and though | was resigned to dee—I 
trust I was resigned to dee—od, but 
it was.a a frightfu’ thing to be out of 
ane’s bed, and to be. murdered ina 
session- house, at the dead -hour of 
night, by unyearthly resurrection- 
men, or rather let me call them dee- 
vils incar nate, wrapt up in dread- 
noughts, wi’ blackit faces, pistols, hig 
sticks, and other deadly weapons. 

A snuff, snuffing was heard ; and, 
through below the door, I saw. a pair 
of glancing black e’en. Od, but my 
heart nearly loupit aff the bit—a 
snouff, and a gur, gurring, and ower 
a’ the ‘plain tramp of a man’s heavy 
tackets and cuddy heels amang the 
gravel, Then came a great slap like 
thunder on the wall; and the laddie, 
quitting his grip, fell down, crying, 
“ Fire, fire ! murder! holy murder !” 

“ Wha’s there ?” growled a deep 
rough voice; “ open, I’m a freend.” 

I tried to speak, but could not ; 
something like a happenny row was 
sticking in my throat, so IJ tried te 
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cough it up, but it wadna come. 
“ Gie the pass-word then,” said the 
laddie, staring as if his een wad loup- 
en out; “ gie the pass-word 7” 

First cam a loud whissle, and then 
“ Copmahagen,” answered the voice. 
Oh ! what a relief! The laddie start- 
ed up, like ane crazy wi’ joy. “ Qu! 
ou!” cried he, thrawing round the 
key, and rubbing his hands; “ by 
jingo, it’s the bethrel—it’s the bethrel 
— it’s auld Isaae himsell.” 

First rushed in the dog, and then 
Isaac, wi’ his glazed hat, slouched 
ower his brow, and his horn bouet 
glimmering by his knee. “ Has the 
French landit, do ye think? Losh 
keep us a’,” said he, wi’ a smile on 
his half-idiot face, (for he was a kind 
of a sort of a natural, wi’ an infirmity 
in his leg,) * od sanf us man, put by 
your gun, Ye dinna mean to shoot 
me, do ye ? What are ye about here 
wi’ the door lockit ? I just keppit 
four resurrectioners louping ower the 
wa’,” 

“ Gude guide us,” I said, taking a 
lang breath to drive the blude frae 
my heart, and something relieved by 
Isaac’s company—“Come now,Isaac, 
ye’re just gieing us a fright, Isn’t 
that true, Isaac ?” 

“ Yes, ’m joking—and what for 
no ?—but they might have been, for 
onything ye wad hae hindered them 
to the cntrair, I’m thinking. Na, 
na, ye maunna lock the door; that’s 
no fair play.” 

When the door was put ajee, and 
the furm set forenent the fire, I gaed 
Isaac a dram to keep his heart up on 
sic a cauld stormy night. Od, but he 
was a droll fallow, Isaac. He sung 
and leuch as if he had been boozing 
in Luckie Thampson’s, wi’? some of 
his drucken cronies. Feint a_ hair 
gaed he about auld kirks, or kirk- 
yards, or vouts o¢ through-stanes, or 
dead fock in their winding-sheets, wi’ 
the wet grass growing ower them; 
and at last I began to brighten up a 
wee mysell, so when he had gone 
ower a good few funny stories, I said 
to him, quoth I, “ moriy folk, I dare- 
say, mak mair noise about their 
sitting up in a kirk-yard than its a? 
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worth. There’s naething here to 
harm us ?” 

“I beg to differ wi’ ye there,” an- 
swered Isaac, taking out his horn mull: 
from his coat pouch, and tapping on 
the lid in a queer style—* I could 
gie anither version of that story. Did 
ye no ken of three young doctors— 
Eirish students—alang wi’ some res- 
urrectioners, as wafl and wild as them- 
sells, firing shottie for shottie wi’ the 
guard at Kirkmabrecke, and ledging 
three slugs in ane of their backs, for- 
bye firing a ramrod through anither 
ane’s hat ?” 

This was a wee alarming—® No,” 
quoth I; “ no, Isaac, man ; I ne’er 
heard 0’t.” 

“ But, let alane resurrectioners, 
do ye no think there is sic a thing as 
ghaists? Guide ye, man, my granny 
could hae telled as muckle about them 
as wad hae filled a minister’s sermons 
from June to January.” 

“ Kay—kay—that’s a’ buffy’ I 
said. “ Are there nae cutty-stool bu- 
sinesses —are there nae marriages 
gaun, Isaac?” for I was keen to 
change the subject. 

“Ye may kay—kay, as ye like, 
though ; I can just tell ye this—ye’ll 
mind auld Armstrong wi’ the leather 
breeks, and the brown three-story 
wig—him that was the grave-digger ? 
Weel, he saw a ghaist wi’ his leeving 
een—aye, and whai’s better, in this 
very kirk-yard too. It was a cauld 
spring morning, and daylight just 
coming in, when he cam to the yett 
yonder, thinking to meet his man, 
paidling Jock—but he had sleepit in, 
and was na there. Weel, to the wast 
corner ower yonder he gaed, and 
throwing his coat ower a headstane, 
and his hat on the tap o’t, he dug 
away wi’ his spade, throwing out the 
mools, and the coffin handles, and 
the green banes, and sic like, till he 
stoppit a wee to tak breath_—What! 
are ye whistling to yoursell ?” quo’ 
Isaac to me, “ and no hearing what’s 
God's truth °” 

“ Ou, aye,” said I, “ but ye didna 
tell me if onybody was cried last 
Sunday ?”?—I wad hae gien every 
farthing I had made by the needle, 
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to hae been at that blessed time in 
my bed wi’ my wife and weans. Ay, 
how I was gruing ! I mostly chacked 
aff my tongue in chittering—but a’ 
wad not do. 

“Weel, speaking of ghaists—when 
he was resting on his spade he look- 
ed up to the steeple, to see what a 
clock it was, wondering what way 
Jock hadna come, when lo! and be- 
hold, in the lang diced window of 
the kirk yonder, he saw a lady a’ in 
white, wi’ her hands clasped thegith- 
er, looking out to the kirk-yard at 
him. 

“ He couldna believe his een, so 
he rubbit them wi’ his sark sleeve, 
but she was still there bodily, and 
keeping ae ee on him, and anither on 
his road to the yett ; he drew his coat 
and hat to him below his arm, and 
aff like mad, throwing the shoo] half 
a mile ahint him. Jock fand that; 
for he was coming singing in at the 
yett, when his maister ran clean ower 
the tap o’ him, and capsized him like a 
toom barrel ; and never stoppit till he 
was in his ain house,and the door 
baith bolted and barred at his tail. 

“ Did ye ever hear the like of that, 
Mansie? Weel, man, [ll explain 
the hale history o’t toye. Ye see— 
Od ! how sound that callant’s sleep- 
ing,” continued Isaac ;“ he’s snoring 
like a nine-year-auld !” 

I was glad he had stoppit, for I 
was like to sink through the grund 
wi’ fear ; but na, it wadna do, 

“ Dinna ye ken—sauf us! what a 
fearsome night this is! The trees ’ll 
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be a’ broken. What a noise in the 
lum! I dare say there’s some auld 
hag of a witch-wife gaun to come 
rumble doun’t. It’s no the first time, 
I'll swear. Hae ye a silver six- 
pence? Wad ye like that?” he 
bawled up the chumley. “ Ye’ll hae 
heard,” said he, “lang ago, that a 
wee murdered wean was buried—did- 
na ye hear a voice >—was buried be- 
low that corner—the hearth-stane, 
there, where the laddy’s lying on ?” 

I had now lost my breath, so that 
I couldna stop him. 

“ Ye never heard tell o’t, didna 
ye? Weel, I’se tell’t ye—Sauf us, 
what swurls of smoke coming doun 
the chimley—I could swear some- 
thing no canny’s stopping up the lum 
head—Gang out, and see |” 

At that moment, a clap like thun- 
der was heard—the candle was dri- 
ven ower—the sleeping laddie roar- 
ed “ Help!” and “ Murder!” and 
“ Thieves !” and, as the furm on 
which we were sitting played flee 
backwards, crippled Isaac bellowed 
out, “ ’'m dead !—I’m killed !—shot 
through the head !—Oh ! oh! oh !” 

Surely I had fainted away: for, 
when I came to mysell, I found my 
red comforter loosed; my face a’ 
wet—Isaac rubbing down his waist- 
coat wi’ his sleeve—the laddie swig- 
ging ale out of a bicker—and the 
brisk brown stout, which, by casting 
its cork, had caused a’ the alarm, 
whizz—whizz—whizzing in the chum- 
ley lug. 





‘FETES DE MORTS. 


HE second of November is a 

grand day at the cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise. On that day in par- 
ticular, the living prove that the dead 
are not forgotten. The graves are 
new weeded, the shrubs trimmed, the 
monuments cleaned on the eve of 
this day, when sorrow, affection, and 
pride, mingle in groupes to decorate 
with roses, myrtles, laurel, or the im- 
mortal amaranth, the tombs of the 
departed. The ceremony is so touch- 


ing, it has something in it so holy, so 
dear to humanity, that one is unwill- 
ing to fancy that vanity sometimes 
usurps the exterior marks of an afiec- 
tion that survives the tomb, and lives 
still green in memory. Numerous 
were the groupes I lately saw, all 
bearing garlands, crosses, pots of 
flowers, or boquets, to adorn the grave 
of a parent, a relation, or a friend. 
Some of them were numerous, and 
marched in sad and solemn state, but 














ace too measured, and with too 


ina 
much uniformity of ciouded counte- 
nances to indicate the disorder of real 


grief} 1 chose rather to follow a fe- 
male} who advanced with uneven 
step,|regarding alternately the hea- 
vens {land two little humble wreaths 
of fipwers. Her step quickened ; 
thrice she made the circuit of a hum- 
ble grave, without a stone to mark its 
identity ; but the beaten path around 
it told the passing stranger that it 
was the abode of one still cherished 
in the fondest affections of the soul. 
She paused for a moment at the west- 
ernend. She planted two little sticks 
in the earth, and placed on them the 
two garlands. After kissing them 
repeatedly and bathing them with 
her tears, she sunk on her knees, her 
hands and her eyes lifted to Heaven. 
She uttered, in murmurs only to be 
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distinguished by Him to whom they 
were addressed, a prayer with all the 
fervour of affection and the humility 
of piety. A ray of hope seemed to 
flush the pale cheek of sorrow. She 
felt her prayers were heard: she 
bowed to the earth, blessed the cold 
turf, rose evidently conscious of hav- 
ing fulfilled her duty, and retired 
without casting a look to the right 
or left on those who had come to per- 
form similar offices. I inquired who 
she was. She was a widow, who 
lost her husband by the small-pox, 
The only pledge of their love was a 
baby a few weeks old. Her duty to 
her husband made her forget her 
child, which fell a victim to the same 
disorder. They died on the same 
day, were interred in the same grave, 
and receive together the tribute of 
conjugal and maternal affection. 


Woman. 





" THE SILENT WOMAN. 


ie is not of Miss Lalor, whose 
| tongue the potent Prince and 
_~ Priest Hohenlohe has loosed ;_ nor of 
~~ Epicene, the silent woman of Ben 
_~ Johnson, who proves in the sequel to 
= beno woman at all, that I am about 
— tospeak; but of one whose speech 
has known no shackles saye those in 
-~ which a rare discretion holds it ; and 
whom all the virgin honours of blush- 
ing nineteen shew to be very woman, 
_» Let other maidens be renowned for 
» the thrilling sweetness of their ac- 
>» cents; but let me attest the delight- 
~§ ful witchery of this lady’s singular 
faculty of silence, It is not that, like 
| Morose in the Play, “ I am a genile- 
man who love no noise.” Quite the 
reverse: Ican even tolerate “the 
noise and nonsense of the brawling 
bar.” —It is only “ the sweet voice of 
a fair lady that has (not) the just 
length of mine ears ;” the voice, be 
it observed, (strictly pursuing the 
terms of this description), the voice 
of a fair lady ; for if a woman be not 
handsome she has my full licence to 
prattle as much as she chooses. Let 
me explain the paradox; to express 













the higher and more intense emotions 
of the soul, language is, on whatever 
theme employed, cofifessedly faint 
and unequal. It is well therefore 
said in general, that silence is the 
most true and touching eloquence; but 
the apophthegm is more especially 
just with relation to the intercourse 
of love, “ Words,” says one of Con- 
greve’s characters in the “ Double 
Dealer,” “ are the weak support of 
cold indifference. Love has no lan- 
guage to be heard.” ‘The emotions 
belonging to that passion are of a 
nature so delicate and subtile, as not 
to admit of being defined by, and em- 
bodied in words; and even though 
language should afford vent to the 
feelings of an ardent lover, the mod- 
esty f his mistress would not allow 
the ideas inspired by his declarations 
to be avowed on her part with that 
explicitness and premeditati: n which 
wonld be needful to enable her to 
frame a reply. In the most favour- 
able circumstances therefore, the ex- 
pressions of woman must be disap 
pointing to the expectations of an 
enamoured swain; she knows little 
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of her séx or of human nature, who 
waits the confirmation from her tongue 
of that approval which he may read 
in her glance or her blush. The bard 
was wiser who sung to his lady thus— 


*¢ We'll breathe not a sigh to the tell tale 
air, 

“Nor proclaim the fond triumph for oth- 
ers to share ; 

** For the rose never speaks when it opes 
to the dew, 

‘* And lovers say nothing whose feelings 
are true.” 


* * * * 


But if when blessed with a return of 
his passion, no judicious lover will 
desire the use of language in corres- 
ponding with his mistress, much less 
will he do so in a less happy predica- 
ment. [ speak not to those rude and 
boisterous gallants whose love arises 
from mere exuberance of spirits ; but 
I would ask those who have a soul to 
feel the delicacy and sentiment of a 
refined passion, have they not found 
it inexpressibly irksome to be obliged 
to maintain a colloquy about the un- 
interesting trifles which form the 
usual topics of conversation, while 
their hearts are filled with the most 
tender and profound emotions of love 
and admiration. To me it is at all 
times extremely tedious to take a part 
in that sort of idle talk in which peo- 
ple bandy words from one to another 
like children playing at shuttlecock ; 

but when there is before me some fine 
young woman, in whom I could please 
myself by fancying I contemplated 
the high personification of innocence, 
and purity, and grace, and virtue, and 
gentleness, how severely do I feel the 
call for attention to passing trifles 
when the usage of society enforces 
itupon me! With what keen disap- 
pointment too do I find the illusion 
I had indulged regarding the fair 
object of my contemplation, as some- 
thing ethereal and angelic, gradually 
dissolved by her dropping such friv- 
olous remarks as (perhaps not impro- 
perly) form a part of the conversation 
in which she engages. It is true, that 
while she speaks I am not insensible 
to the sweetness of her voice, and 
were it like the note ofa bird, or the 


The Silent Woman. 


strain of an opera singer, a mere me- 
lody, devoid of meaning, I could 
hearken to it with pleasure; but since 
words will bring along with them, by 
whomsoever uttered, those associa- 
tions of ideas with which they have 
been linked, my thoughts are irresist- 
ibly distracted by the sounds, and di- 
verted from the visions previously 
engaging my mind to something pal- 
try and pitiful in comparison, Oh 
let me adore in silence the idol of 
the hour ! 

Language may facilitate our com- 
munications in every other concern 
of life, but its existence and use is an 
impediment to love. How promptly 
and how surely would a glance con- 
vey to a maiden an assurance of the 
impression her charms had made, if 
language did not exist and furnish a 
medium of communication exclusive 
of every other, but which, neverthe- 
less, cannot be used till after tedious 
formalities and delays. If the lan- 
guage of the tongue were prohibited, 
how quick would be the progress of 
intelligence between the nymphs and 
the swains through the agency of the 
eyes exclusively. How speedily would 
the conscious cheek or down-cast eye 
bespeak that assent which is now so 
slowly wrung from the reluctant lips ! 

I have always thought that one 
great source of the universal admira- 
tion with which men regard the Venus 
de Medicis may be found in the 
speechlessness of that famed beauty. 
To none has she ever uttered a pet- 
tish remark ; no one has ever heard 
her discourse on vulgar and homely 
matters. She looks at all times and 
upon all her worshippers with equal 
benignity, grace, and dignity; and 
with the acclamations of all ages and 
nations she is crowned queen of love. 
Were she brought to the homestead, 
and endowed with speech, her empire 
might be in jeopardy. I have all my 
life thought that if among the daugh- 
ters of men I could meet one who was 
like the Venus, fair and silent withal, 
I should prostrate myself before and 
worship her for ever. Such a prodigy 
it has been my fortune dpc! Mia 
discover. She is one of a family of 








several sisters, the youngest, and in 
the first bloom of virgin beauty. Her 
elder sisters are also handsome, and 
as remarkable for the gaiety and vi- 
vacity of their conversation as she for 
her taciturnity. I know no social cir- 
cle the members of which possess 
amongst them a greater stock of intel- 
ligence ; my prodigy, the lovely Paul- 
ine, shares her full propertion, al- 
though her talents, information, and 
acccmplishments are concealed from 
the eye of the careless observer ; 
while the sprightly wit and agreeable 
qualities of her sisters arrest the ad- 
miration of every visitor. Amid all 
their gaiety, Pauline remains se- 
rene and unmoved ; her countenance 
wears a grave, but not severe air, and 
no passing cloud ever darkens her 
brow. If addressed, she answers with 
promptitude and cheerfulness, but 
with brevity, and immediately re- 
lapses into her previous abstraction. 
She never originates an observation, 
but her replies to such remarks as are 
made to her bespeak an active and 
well cultivated understanding. I have 
often attempted to lead her into con- 
versation, with the same hopes of 
afailure as animated Jonson’s Mo- 
rose in his efforts to prove the taci- 
turnity of his bride: I have never 
succeeded ; I have not been able to 
carry the conversation beyond a 
single observation and reply, and am 
obliged to start a fresh topic. Pauline 
seems to possess a singular faculty 
of cutting short discussion by a few 
pregnant and decisive words, uttered 
withal in a manner so modest and 
courteous that one cannot feel hurt, 
though one may be disappointed. 
On this engaging creature I could 
look for hours, imagining her a muse, 
a sylph, something above the common 
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lot of humanity. Her presence fills 
my soul with images of beauty, peace, 
and happiness. I lose thought of 
all the low and little concerns of 
life, and enjoy in such degree as my 
rude genius will allow, something like 
those dreams with which the favoured 
of the nine have been blessed, such as 
visited Pope when he pictured the 
commerce of the sylphs and gnomes 
of his Rape of the Lock, as delighted 
Beattie when he depicted the Elors 
disporting on the green, or filled the 
mind of the divine Shakspeare when 
he drew the Miranda of his Tempest. 
For such gleams from a brighter 
world what recompence should I find 
in the most poignant conversation of 
the most quick witted of women! 
While I gaze on the silent Pauline, 
nothing disturbs or distracts my mind ; 
it pursues its delicious reveries un- 
broken, or reposes in the calm con- 
templation of her fair form. But in 
conversation, though it were with an 
Helen, ideas suggested by the topic, 
whatever it might be, would inevita- 
bly take hold upon my mind, and 
turn it from the more agreeable ob- 


ject of contemplation. 


Let not the reader imagine me to 
be one so foolishly enamoured that 
the very faults (such many may deem 
the taciturnity I laud) of my mistress 
seem to me excellencies. 


Illic prevertamur, amatorem quod amice 

Turpia decipiunt cecum vitia, aut etiam 
ipsa hee 

Delutant; veluti Balbinum  polypus 
Hagne. HOR. SAT. 


Iam no enamoured swain; nor am 
I a wooer of the fair Pauline. Ihave 
long sat by a solitary hearth; and in 
whatever visions I may indulge, that 
hearth will remain solitary to the last. 





NEW COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA. 


HE University of Virginia is as 

“ well endowed as any college in 
Europe, its revenues arising not only 
from large donations which have 
heen made ‘by wealthy and liberal 
minded persons, but also from confis- 





cated and escheated property, milita- 
ry fines, &c., which are exclusively 
applied to the purposes of educa- 
tion, every branch of literature, and 
the whole range of the sciences, are 
to be taught in the college, and - 
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amongst others the science of gov- 
erning a free and independent nation. 
Theology alone is excluded, a pri- 
vate establishment having “wsdl found- 
ed for the education of those persons 
who are desirous of devoting them- 
selves to clerical functions, Dr 
George Bleterman, whose physiolo- 
gical attainments and acquaintance 
with the literature of modern Eu- 
rope is well known, was the first pro- 
fessor nomimated, It is three years 
since he was informed by the ambas- 
sador, Mr Rush, from the United 
States, that the professor’s chair for 
modern languages would be offered 
for his acceptance ; the fame of his 
acquirements in literature and sci- 
ence, his personal virtues, and urban- 
ity of manners, having extended be- 
yond the Ailantic. and the unsophis- 
ticated simplicity of character, for 
which he is peculiarly remarkable, 
being calculated deeply to impress 
the minds of those who were once 
personally icquainted with him. Sev- 
eral other gentlemen of high attain- 
ments from the Universities of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, 
have been appointed to fill the differ- 
ent chairs in the New College, who 
have proceeded to Virginia, to irra- 
diate the western hemisphere with 
the splendor of European acquire- 


ments. The writer is unacquainted 
with their names. ‘T'wo of the gen- 
tlemen on being nomiuated, hastened 
to lead two accomplished ladies to 
the hymeneal altar. 

From personal knowledge of Dr 
George Bleierman, it is not possible 
with justice to withold this testimo- 
ny of respect to the University of 
Virginia, in the nomination of an in- 
dividual whose virtues endear him to 
the heart, and whose atiainments ex- 
cite the respect of all who are capa- 
ble of estimating merit and of appre- 
ciating talent. Dr Blaeterman was 
born in alittle town in Saxony, he re- 
ceived his education in Leipsic, and 
afterwards resided for improvement 
in the sciences, in almost every cap- 
ital in Europe. The French empe- 
ror, who knew how to select and ap- 
preciate talent, gave him an appoint- 
ment. He has since resided for ele- 
ven years in London, whence he re- 
cently departed with his amiable and 
excellent partner, to diffuse the lus- 
tre of their virtues over the new 
world, bearing with them the respect 
and esteem of all who had the happi- 
ness of their acquaintance, and the 
admiration and veneration of those 
who have been benefited by their in- 
structions, their benevolence, and 
their example. 





LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—WNO. I. 


T FANCY you, my dear Tom, ]oll- 
ing in all that delightful lassitude 
of body which a tropical climate 
engenders—your hooka just reposing 
on your lips—the sm‘ke lazily strug- 
gling through the cool-scented water 
—the last novel lying before you— 
your slave watching, with intense 
anxiety, for the up-raised brow, which 
shall signal him to turn over the leaf. 
There you are a perfect nabob. As 
for me, I am still rattling from town 
to town, from land to land, viewing 
all I can, and laying up the “ materi- 
el” to astonish our country cousins. 
Every body has been to Paris—so I, 
ef course, after a half year’s stay, 


quitted it. Don’t imagine I am go- 
ing to dun you, now, with a minute 
account of Notre Dame, le Jardin 
des Plantes, and the Catacombs.— 
These, you know, were arranged un- 
der the order of “ especial bores” six 
years ago, and Heaven forbid that [ 
should disturb so classical an arrange- 
ment. I can assure you, there are 
few things on earth which horrify me 
more than than a fresh importation 
of Gallicism in English bottoms.— 
Your little taper-waisted miss, who 
inundates you with information about 
Rouen and Versailles, and your fine 
gentleman who “talks conversation” 
about Paris, the Palais Royal, and the 
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Thuilleries, are now very scarce an- 
imals. Although I shall not give 
you the measurement of the column 
in the place Vendome, nor expatiate 
on the cheapness of the three botiles 
of Champagne consumed daily by 
each of my economizing countrymen, 
yet I must not leave Paris altogether. 

After all, it is a capital mart for 
the characteristic. Your Frenchman 
is generally accounted a volatile be- 
ing, thoughtless, and not over well 
principled. A sweeping clause this, 
Tom, and one very !ikely to be be- 
lieved by John Buil ; it has just truth 
enough in it to cover the lie. I will 
not endeavour to trace the origin of 
the latter part of this dictum, but I 
think it would be very hard for ma 
ny Englishmen to substantiate it on 
their own experience, for this plain 
reason, that now-a-days very few of 
our countrymen, of whatsoever rank, 
are admitted into truly good French 
society. Their lettre de credit may 
entitle them to bow and drink “ lim- 
onade” at Lafitte’s “ Soirees,” or a 
long purse may introduce them “ chez 
Madame la Contesse * * * * 3” but 
as for having the run of the Parisian 
haut ton, that is out of the question ; 
they are still more inaccessible, as 
©’Reilly says, than our own inacces- 
sibles. As for their volatility, it is 
true they are always gay. La Place, 


_ the profoundest thinker since New- 
_ ton,isa delightful drawing-room com- 
_ panion. But why should this be call- 

ed volatility ? 


I know no being so 
thoroughly capable of attending to the 
thing before him as the Frenchman. 
The chemist leaves his experiments 
and the long train of experimental 
reasoning in-his laboratory, and ney- 
er seems to enter a drawing-room 
like some of his brethren on the oth- 
er side of the channel, swelling with 
the “ inductive philosophy,” and 
ready to explode, after the fashion of 
some of his own deleterious gases, to 
the mortal peril of the crania of his 
Majesty’s lieges. 

John Bull thinks it incumbent up- 
on himself always to carry the out- 
ward and visible sign of his pursuits 
at the mast head. If you see a dap- 

4 ATHENEUM, VOL. 3, 2d series. 
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per little “ Mervilleux” hopping 
about most vivaciously, and announ- 
cing himselfin every corner of a well- 
filled drawing-room by the small ar- 
tillery of a pun, your inference is 
clear—he must be a lawyer; or if, 
on the other hand, you see a face, 
which nature intended to be merry, 
trying to lodge as much wisdom on 
the thin pencil of its supercilia as 
would weigh down the pent-house of 
a Samuel Johnson, you guess that you 
are in contact with a young votary 
of Asculapius ; and should he in the 
course of conversation, wince when 
a scientific subject is started, or, 
above all, should any sesquipedalia 
verba escape him, you immediately 
convict him of misdemeanour. As 
for the clergyman, no one has any 
difficulty in identifying that character 
—the cut of his sables at once pro- 
claims him, but especially his gait, 
that smooth, gliding, noiseless motion, 
sideling through the throng, meeting 
with and making no opposition ; and 
if the physiognomy be imbued with 
the rose, the gills gently pendulous, 
and one or two latitudinal ridges 
stretching across the rubicund fore- 
head, you may look upon these as 
collateral evidences of the benefice 
being not far short of £1000 per an- 
num. By the way, let me make you 
understand, my dear fellow, that there 
is a world of difference in wrinkles. 
The corrugated front of the well-fed 
alderman and that of the out-pen- 
sioner, are generated by totally dif- 
ferent means. In the latter, there is 
an absolute loss of flesh from care 
and poverty, and a thousand causes ; 
in the former, so far from there being 
any loss of substance, the narrow 
valleys of his face stand forth, ex ne- 
cessitate quasi, from the huge moun- 
tains of proud flesh, accumulated out 
of the debris of turtle, venison, teel, 
and ptarmigan., 

John Bull, whatever he is, and 
whatever may be his favourite range 
of thought, invariably carries it into 
all places, and blurts it out in all so- 
cieties. It is impossible, on the other 
hand, to affix a mark to the French- 
man. Le medecin, l’avocat, Mr PAb» 
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bé, are equally men of the world, and 
never trammelled by their calling. 
Hence, when we accuse our neigh- 
bours of volatility, we should make 
the distinction between the power of 
self-abstraction and senseless gaiety. 
Where an Englishman meets with 
reverses, his resources are his razor 
and his pistol; a Frenchman turns 
to that all-consoling word, “ n’im- 
porte,” and, having shrugged his 
shoulders, is instantly transformed 
into some useful workman. You 
know that the Prince Talleyrand 
was a teacher of languages in High- 
gate ; and, if I mistake not, Monsieur 
le Duc d’Orleans practised the same 
art in America. But, to descend 
from great to less, you remember 
Monsieur Zephyre, a first-rate opera- 
dancer; he had contrived to accu- 
mulate nearly £5000, by laborious 
instructions in his profession. This 
he sunk in Waterloo Bridge. The 
shares which were purchased at 
£100 soon fellto £15. But le pau- 
vre Zephyre did not think it incum- 
bent upon himself to leap into the 


Thames, by way of getting rid of his 


cares. No—he used to parade the 
arches of that noble structure daily, 
and whenever he could get a soul to 
listen to him, would pour forth his 
sorrows, winding up his tale with the 
oft-repeated clause, —“Quoi que c’ctoit 
une mauvaise speculation, pourtant 
faut il avoucr, que le Pont est par- 
fait.” 

Therefore, my dear fellow, when- 
ever youread or hear of French vol- 
atility, only believe that it is another 
term for the power of adapting one’s 
self to existing circumstances. It is 
impossible to attach any idea of 
depth to the volatile mind; and yet, 
it the national character be volatile 
and frivolous, how is it that the 
French have shone ia all the depths 
of science ? Mathematics have been 
advanced as much by them, since 
the Newtonian era, as it was by 
Newton himself, and I very much 
doubt whether, in the whole range of 
intellect, you will find such acute 
minds as Pascal and Descartes. I 
could eall the Society of Jesus to my 
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aid, if I wanted men of research in 
every branch of knowledge. ‘These 
are not a few brilliant exceptions, . 
believe me. The abstruser sciences 
are deeply spread in France; in 
fact, half the books which were found 
after the battle of Vittoria among the 
French baggage, were such works 
as the Mecanique Celeste, &c. &c. 
—the other half were song books. 
The mind which could leap from the 
Mecanique Celeste to the Vauder- 
ville, you will allow, must have had 
a great power of abstraction. The 
deeper works, I was told, were well 
interlined and thumbed. I dont be- 
lieve Cambridge can boast of a 
score of men who can read La Place. 
You remember *** used to say, that 
at his time of life, which was 45, he 
would not like to begin this abstruse 
work, and he was a capital mathe- 
matician. No, no—I can’t believe 
that our neighbours are incapable of 
depth of thought. 

As for the quantum of vice with 
which they say Paris abounds, of 
that, too, I believe one half is exag- 
geration, Let every one appeal to his 
own experience, and I verily believe 
he will not find the Parisians to 
be unprincipalled “ par excellence.” 
England is much indebted to her in- 
sular situation for her many virtues. 
Scotland has never been tried. Let 
her Caledonian Canal bear the vices 
of foreign nations into the bosom of 
her hills—let steam-boats puff over 
scores of idlers every summer to the 
“Ultima Thule,” to islands, in some 
of which, if we are to believe Camp- 
bell, the presence of a stranger ez- 
cited gencral catarrh—and_ then let 
“her cast the first stone.” In no 
period of her history was there any 
intercourse with her neighbours. 
Her nobles, in former times, were 
connected with France ; but it is only 
within twelve or fifteen years that 
even England has known any thing 
of the sister country. 

There is one trait. however, in the 
French character, concerning which 
our countrymen have very errone- 
ous notions—I mean a degree of reck- 
lessness of life, amounting almost to 








madness. I know nobody so ready 
to hazard a duel, so eager to maintain 
what he terms his honour, at all risks, 
as the Frenchman. Many of these 
combats are not mortal, owing to the 
care and diligence with which “ l’es- 
crime” is cultivated. The officers 
of the “ Garde du Corps” are said 
to be equally expert at the pistol and 
at the small-sword; nay, if I am to 
credit men, whose veracity, in other 
respects, | had no reason to doubt, I 
must believe that the only fair mode 
of engaging with these gentlemen is 
to cast lots who shall blow the other’s 
brains out, 

The system of duelling, which is 
comparatively little cultivated here, 
is very prevalent on the continent. 
The extent to which it is carried in 
the German universities is perfectly 
ludicrous. I say ludicrous, because 
the results are very rarely fatal. In 
Gottingen, I assure you, that when 
you wished to have a “ scandal” with 
any one of the students, vou had 
merely to look, and you might be 
satisfied. When I first settled among 
these youths, I had some little curios- 
ity to see one of their duels, and I 
expressed myself to that effect to the 
young Baron Von ***, He turned 
himself to a friend who was quietly 
smoking his pipe at my side, and, 
pointing to a tall Westphalian, play- 
ing at billiards—“ Du sollst ihn ‘ cor- 
rimirn’* lieber, der Englander will 
was sehen,”—“you must go and insult 
him; the Englishman wishes to see 
some fun.” Upon this an affair was 
soon got up: the Westphalian went 
on with his game, and “ der her Bar- 
on” with his pipe, for the rest of the 
evening. ‘The next day these heroes 
met, and the paraphernalia of the 
battle were arranged. In most of 
the German universities, the schlager 
is the offensive weapon, excepting in 
Jena, where the rapier is the favour- 
ite. These schligers are remarka- 
bly sharp, and the wound which they 
give heals very kindly. The first 
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thing to be done is to measure the 
distance: this is effected by the two 
seconds, Each takes a full lunge, 
and stretches out his sword until the 
points cross. The space thus cover- 
ed is marked off by two chalk-lines ; 
and if, during the combat, either 
the one or other of the combatants 
should step over these lines, he in- 
stantly comes into “ verchiss,” and 
can only recover his honour by fight- 
ing with two of any of the landsmand- 
schaften. The ground being measur- 
ed off, we went to dress our friend. 
His shoulders and breast were stript 
to the shirt; athick band, well stuffed, 
and sword-proof, was tied round the 
waist, in order to protect the stomach. 
The fore part of the thigh and the 
neck were also guarded, and the 
sword-arm bandaged from the wrist 
to about half way up to the arm-pit ; 
so that, in fact, nothing but the face 
and chest were exposed. The two 
seconds, who were very active, are 
dressed nearly in the same fashion, 
only they do not disencumber them- 
selves of any portion of their clothing. 
The business of the second is to rush 
in and prevent any “nachhieb,” or 
after-blow, when the umpire has call- 
ed “ halt :” this, of course, subjects 
them to no small portion of the dan- 
ger. They are armed with blunt 
weapons, and stick close to the left 
side of their principals. In fact, a 
good second is one of the requisites 
to a successful duel. The seconds 
now gave the word of command, 
“los,” and immediately our youths 
began playing with consummate skill. 
The first round produced nothing.t 
A second and third were chalked off. 
On the fourth, however, the Baron 
received a slight wound in the fore- 
head, which terminated the battle. 
Twelve rounds is the ultimatum of 
any duel, 

This may serve to give you some 
idea of the generality of student- 
duels ; some, however, are of a much 
more serious cast. The degree of 





* This is a slang term in use among the students. 


t Apropos, a round is determined when a blow is not panied, or has gone through 
** durchgegangen,” as they call it. 
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the duel, if I may so express myself, 
depends upon that of the insult. If 
you have no particular enmity, you 
can resort to the “ practischen-gang,” 
in which the points only of the wea- 
pons are sharpened. If you have 
called your antagonist “ dummer- 
junge,”——stupid fellow, then the 
mode which I have described is 
necessary to expiate the offence ; but 
* hunde-fuss,”—hound’s-foot, is the 
height of verbal offence, and then it 
is necessary to fight without “ cap or 
bandage.” W hen any one has got 
credit for being a good swords-man, 
he is, in general, obliged to fight 
more duels than he dreamt of. In 
the first place, he is usually nomin- 
ated to restore the fallen honour of 
the youths who have come into “ver- 
chiss,” of whom, probably he knows 
nothing. Inthe second place, he is 
the man ch sen by each “ fuchs,” 
(fox, a term answering to our “ fresh- 
men,”) who is ambitious of becoming 
“ein echter studiosus,” as an an- 
tagonist ; and they of course, find a 
method of parading him. In short, 
I have known eighteen duels to have 
been fought during the semestre, by 
the same individuals. 

Where an unseemly wound, four 
or five inches long, is the penalty 
which a man must pay, if he do not 
learn the broad-sword, of course, each 
bursche devotes no small portion of 
his time to the exercise. Each clan, 
or landsmanschaft, has an appointed 
time daily for exercising among them- 
selves; independent of which, each 
man generally practises with the 
fighting master one hour a-day : 
that a degree of skiil isacquired which 
is often very astonishing, and which, I 
think, is one of the causes of the slight 
results of the student-duels. I have 
known many who had such a com- 
mand of the weapon, that if they did 
not wish to inflict a wound, they were 
certain of not suffering themselves. 
The duels at Jena, however, are 
far more dangerous. The number of 
fatal results is much greater than is 
generallyknown. ‘The rapier inflicts 


so very small a wound, so very difti- 
cult to be seen except by an experi- 
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enced eye, owing to the elasticity of 
the skin, that most of the sudden 
deaths which are given out as caused 
by apoplexies, &c. &c., are, in short, 
nothing more nor less than the ef- 
fects of duelling. The quarrels of 
the students among themselves, [ 
have said, are not very deadly : now 
and then they are fatal, but they 
rarely eud in any thing more than 
a disfigured face, or a_tranchant 
wound of the breast. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a prolific and mortal host of 
battles between the officers and stu- 
deats. ‘The enmity which exists be- 
tween these two classes of persons is 
inconceivable by us. It arises, how- 
ever, naturally enouch. ‘The offi- 
cers, generally speaking, are reckon- 
ed by the students as the instruments 
of despotism; and the former look 
upon the latter as a set of wild fana- 
tics. The students imagine them- 
selves to be the guardian genii of na- 
tional liberty, and regard “the milita- 
ry as mortal foes to their most hal- 
lowed feelings. So frequent were 
these fracas in the south of Germany, 
that the Grand Duke of Baden was 
obliged to remove troops which were 
quartered at Heidelberg to Schwet- 
zingen, situated about two leagues 
from this university. ‘The «fficers 
rarely now visit these romantic and 
magnificent scenes of the Neckar 
Thal; and those that do, are gene- 

rally brothers or friends of some of 
the students. The weapon which is 
generally used in the combats be- 
tween the students and oflicers is the 
pistol. The sword is so certain in 
the hands of the Burschen, that few, 
except one of their own fraternity, 
have an equal chance. ‘These du- 
els are, for the most part, premedi- 
tated murders. If the iusult have 
been a blow, it is expiated only by 
death. A space of four or six feet 
is marked off by lines ; each man re- 
tires a certain given distance, per- 
haps twenty paces, on the other side 
of his line, and here a barrier is erect- 
ed. He may discharge his pistol at 
any distance between the barrier and 
the line, but, should he miss, must 
come up to the line, and stand to be 
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shot by his antagonist, who has now 
the power of approaching as near as 
the lime on his side, You are compell- 
ed to kill, for the duel can only be 
terminated by the deathof ene. One 
of these duels happened between a 
young student of Heidelberg, and a 
Prussian officer, quartered at May- 
ence. The student was shot in the 
psiolarm, and disabled. After three 
m uihs, he again went out, and was 
once more so dangerously wounded, 
as to be obliged to quit the field ; he 
again recovered, and was shot dead 
at the third time. I trust, for the 
credit of human nature, that this may 
not be true. 1 was informed of his 
death about six months after I had 
qvitted that portion ef Germany, It 
was mentioned to me as a matter of 
interesi,as [had some slight acquaint- 
ance with him. 

} cannot, however, close this long 
account, without mentioning one fact; 
for fact | must think it, as it was af- 
firmed to me as such from the mouth 
of the Elbe tothe Rhone. If a Prus- 
sian officer be struck, he cannot serve 


again, even though he shall challenge 
the assaulter, The only mode by 
which he is considered as worthy of 
associating with his brother-officers 
again,-is by killing the man on the 
spot! I have had no opportunity of 
verifying this, which, however, I 
have often heard. There is one cir- 
cumstance which occurred not very 
long ago in Berlin, that may proba- 
bly be regarded as furnishing some- 
thing in proof of its truth, <A de- 
scendant of a famous Prussian field- 
marshal, himself an officer in the 
Hussars, was detected by the hus- 
band in intriguing with an actress, 
The husband, if I remember right, 
either struck or collared him: upon 
which the young officer thrust a pon- 
iard into his side. ‘The wound, how- 
ever, was not mortal. The officer, 
I am told, is as noble as he is high in 
rank, and therefore was probably ac- 
tuated to such conduct only by the 
certainty of the disgrace which would 
have ensued, had he been struck 
without attempting to wipe it thus off, 
Yours, &e, J, G, 





SONG OF THE STARS TO THE EARTH. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GR, VON STOLBERG. 


Sleep, sister, softly sleep, in cool and fragrant bed : 
Sleep, loved one, softly sleep, till thou wak’st so rosy red. 
Let no rude beating storms thy flowing locks dishevel ; 
Nor lift thy glittering streams above their shore-girt level ; 
Nor hush thy lullaby from the softly murmuring sea : 
Let no volcanic hill of flame burst forth and waken thee. 
Let the daggered lightnings rest in their Alpine girdle dark ; 
And let no cloud conceal from us the face we love to mark ; 
Nor veil the moon benign 
From upturn’d glance of thine. 
With thee may light-foot Hours lead up a joyous dance, 
Pill dawn, with rosy hand, awake thee from thy trance. 
Thy children will not trouble thee in this thy balmy sleep, 
For they are slumbering too. The few whom miseries keep 
Out of the bed of rest, a soothing influence horrow 
From the meek-visaged Moon, that weeps with those who sorrow, 
Is glad with those who joy, smiles lovingly on lovers. 
For those of thy bold sons who on the main are rovers, 
We hold out in the night 
Our leading-strings of light, 
Lest any rushing storm o’ertake them in their gliding ; 
Or their keels meet the shock 


: Of the hidden rock, 
Or of those where angry waves are chiding. 
Sleep, sister, softly sleep on cool and fragrant bed : 
| Sleep, loved one, softly sleep, till thou wak’st albrosy red. 
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LA CANAILLE, (THE MOB.) 


Py VHOUGH I have at different pe- 

riods resided. many years in 
France, and have studied the lan- 
guage with assiduity, I could never 
discover the precise meaning of the 
word Canaille. Before the Revolu- 
tion, every person who was not no- 
ble was “dela Canaille.” During 
the Revolution every thing was Ca- 
naille that was not jacobinical : thus 
the princes, nobles, and priests, who 
emigrated, were denominated la Ca- 
naille by Messieurs Robespierre and 
his consorts, I recollect being one 
day at Carnot’s, in the Rue St Flor- 
entin, when a dreadful uproar was 
heard in the street. I inquired the 
cause of it, when the stoic Republi- 
can answered in the coolest manner 
possible, “ It is only sixty or seventy 
of the Canaille going to be guillo- 
tined, and the nation is hooting them.” 
This Canaille was the Farmers-gen- 
cral of the provinces! I could cite 
a thousand instances of the different 
meanings attached to this word, all 
drawn from actual observation; but 
I will merely notice two, to show 
that even the humblest classes of so- 
ciety fancy there is something be- 
neath them. When I was at Paris in 
1814, [hired aFrench groom, a nice, 
active young man. One day, in pass- 
ing through the anti-room, I perceiv- 
ed a very respectably dressed female, 
of about fifty, in conversation with 
him. He said, “Sir, it is my mo- 
ther.” As she had risen on my ap- 
proach, I bade her be seated, “ Ah. 
Sir! (said she,) you see before you 
one of the nnfortunate victims of the 
Revolution.” Madame no doubt be- 
longed to the class of the nobility ? 
“ Not precisely so, Sir; but we were 
not the less sufferers by the Canaille 


of the Revolution. My husband, 


Sir, was stable-boy in the Prince of 


Condé’s stables at Chantilly; and 
when the Prince was obliged to fly, 
he of course lost his place, and was 
ruined, Wanting bread, he accept- 
ed the situation of coachman to Gen. 
Santerre, but he could not bear to 


serve such Canaille, and he died of 


a broken heart.” 

The same morning I called on a 
friend, and found the chimney-sweep- 
ers in the house, The little sweep- 
boys are generally Savoyards, or Au- 
vergnats, who beg their way to Pa- 
ris, where they get employed as 
sweeps at thirty francs a year wages, 
which is sent to their parents, and 
they live on the charity of the ser- 
vants of the houses where they are 
employed, it being a laudable custom 
for the cook to give them bread and 
broken victuals. ‘This charity was 
passing as [ entered the room, when 
I was much surprised to find the lit- 
tle urchin throw his soot-bag over 
his shoulder with an indignant air 
and reply—“ Madame, je ne suis pas 
de ja Canaille des ramoneurs des 
rues. Je suis attaché a un fumiste et 
je n’ai pas besoin de pain ! !*”—Di- 
antre! (said my friend, who heard 
the proud answer of Sootho,) Di- 
antre! la Canaille ou se nichera- 
t-elle ? si tu n’en es pas.7””—“ Mon- 
sieur, (rejoined the boy,) toute per- 
sonne qui fait son devoir loyalement 
merite des égards, et je vous prie de 
ne pas me classer avec la Canaille 
qui court les rues le sac sur les 
dos.j” My friend laughed heartily, 
gave the boy a few sous, and went 
out repeating, “ La Canaille ou se 
nichera-t-elle ?” 





* Madam, I don’t belong to the mob of the common chimney-sweepers. IT am at- 
tached to the establishment of a chimney-doctor, and am not in waut of bread. 


+ Where now shall we look for the Canaille, since the chimney-sweepers are too 


proud to belong to it? 


¢ Sir, every person who acts up to his duty merits respect ; and IT request you will 
not rank me with the Canai/le who run thro ugh the streets with a sack on their back. 
crying Scot ho! 
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PERPETUAL FIRE ON THE SHORES OF THE CASPIAN SEA. 


fre surprising phenomenon is 
found on the peninsala of Ap- 
soheron, twenty wersts from Baku, 
and is justly considered as the great- 
est natural curiosity in the south of 
Russia. 1 visited it. There is the 
burning desert of Lybia, with subter- 
raneous flames breaking forth im vari- 
ous places of its surface, arising from 
the exhalations of the naphtha with 
which it seems to he every where 
impregnated. ‘There are similar fires 
in other parts of the world, as for in- 
stance, in the Basakiri Ural, near 
the Sulp-Oul (village) on the rivulet 
of Mangishluk (according to Pallas), 
and another on mount Klashna, near 
the village of Lupatar, on the Slan- 
ika, in Wallachia; but of these, tra- 
dition has preserved the origin, and 
we are told, that at some late period, 
the lightning having split the super- 
stratum of the earth, it produced a 
vent for the subterraneous vapours, 
which it kindled at the same time. 
Of the origin of the fires near Baku, 
however, we have no clue, and al- 
though it is not probable that they 
have burned there from the beginning 
of the world, their beginning is hid- 
den in the most remote antiquity. 
The sudden appearance of those 
fires, in an age when natural causes 
and effects were little known or un- 
derstood, must of necessity have cre- 
ated the idea of a miracle, and was 
perhaps the primary cause of the 
adoration of this element among the 
Medes, with whom it seems to have 
originated. The blind zeal of the 
Moslems has destroyed the myste- 
rious receptacles of the sacred ele- 
ment of the Parsi in the east; the 
wonderful fire-pillars of Baku alone 
have resisted their depredatory fury, 
The temple built over it, and which 
is probably one of the most ancient 


monuments of human worship in ex- 
istence, is still preserved by the rem- 
nants of the ancient Parsi, or fire 
worshippers, who although scattered 
over the extensive plains of Persia 
oand Hindoostan, repair to the Caspi- 
an Sea to offer up their adorations to 
the symbolical representation of their 
creator. But this temple is no mon- 
ument of architectural skill; it con- 
sists of a simple square stone build- 
ing with an altar in the centre of it, 
from which the sacred fire issues 
forth,and illumines with its mysterious 
flame the dingy walls that surround it. 
The flat roof is supported on four 
pillars, likewise enveloped in flames, 
which are conducted into them by 
means of pipes. ‘The roof supports 
a small belfry right over the altar. 
In the darkness of the night this tem- 
ple may be seen from a great dis- 
tance, and its effect is indescribably 
beautiful. 

Within the walls with which this 
temple is surrounded are several 
small stone houses, and ‘a small gar- 
den, the abodes of eight Parsi 
monks.* Previous to their begin- 
ning their worship, they strike once 
against the bell, after which they 

rostrate themselves before the altar, 
After having lain there for some time, 
they rise, strike again against the bell, 
and thus terminate their religious rites. 
Previous to their eating or drinking, 
a part is thrown into the fire; and 
as they abstain from all animal food, 
there is nothing disgusting in this 
ceremony. ‘They seem to entertain 
a great attachment to animals, espec- 
ially dogs, of which they keep a great 
many, treating them as companions 
and friends. ‘The Parsi are not free 
from the weakness of considering 
their religion as the best, and them- 
selves as the elect of the Almighty, 





_ * The Europeans call them Guebers, like all the other worshippers of fire; it 
is a corruption of the Persian Gaiour, with which they designate not only the Parsis, 


but all others who are not Moslems. 


Thus they call the Russians Sare-Gatour or 


fruebr, i. e. light brown, straugers or idolaters, probably on account of there being 
icwer people with black hair among them than among the natives of Asia. 
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and the purest of mankind ; and why 
should they--more than the votaries 
of every other religion ? They seem, 
however, to carry the principle of 
self-estimation a little farther than 
other sects, since they are apprehen- 
sive of contamination even in speak- 
ing to strangers, and endeavour to 
secure themselves against it, by mut- 
tering certain prayers during the in- 
tervals of conversation. They seemed 
to be displeased on our attempting to 
cook our provisions near the same 
fire with them, and, out of regard to 
their prejudices, we removed to 
another, But even at this distance 
they appeared to be fearful of our im- 
pure influence, for in passing by us 
with some water they had been fetch- 
ing, they called out Brama/ repeat- 
edly. Itis possible, however, that I 


may wrong them in this instance, and 
that it was a sort of worship they 
offered to the liquid element, which in 
ancient times, at least, was considered 
as a divinity by many of the followers 
of Zoroaster. The air in the temple, 
and the surrounding precincts 


was 
? 
exceedingly hot on which account 


Varieties. 


the monks were almost neked. In 
former times, the monks frequently 
performed singular vows, such as 
standing for twelve months or longer 
on one leg, or in any other forced 
position. These fooleries have, how- 
ever, ceased long since. But still 
they endeavour to keep the female 
sex from access to the holy fire, pro- 
bably from a fear of being disturbed 
in their religious feelings, or being 
led to unholy temptation. 

These monks are remarkably clean 
in their persons and dwellings. They 
seem to be equally exempt from su- 
perfluity and poverty. Their cells 
are also lighted by the natural gas, 
which they easily : extinguish by 
covering the orifice from which it 
issues. The garden is on one side 
of the enclosure, and its verdure is 
as pleasing to the eye as its shady 
walks are refreshing in the heat of the 
surrounding atmosphere, and forms 
a pleasing retreat for those recluses, 
—The naphta which is collected in 
the vicinity of this temple produces 
to the crown an annual revenue of 
200,000 rubles 
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; 
STEAM ENGINES IN FRANCE. 
He immense price charged for 
team [Engines in France, has 
detexr ed many persons of limited cap- 
ital from employing them. There 
are not more than three steam en- 
gine manufaciories in France, the 
largest of which is in Paris, which 
belongs to Cassimer Perrier and oth- 
er French and English capitalists. 
In intrinsic quality they resemble our 
own; but, although this manufactory 
is superintended by an Englishman, 
the French workmen know so little 
how to handle iron, that the engines 
are any thing rather than specimens 
of perfection as to outward appear- 
ance. Many private gentlemen in 
France have had smail steam engines 
erccted upon their grounds, for the 
nore plentiful supply of water. Mon- 
sicur Lafite (the Paris banker) has 


one at an estate near Paris, which 
cost him upwards of 30,000 franes 
($5,550), 

A NONSUCH PARTY. 

A friend, who lately visited Paris, 
at.one of M. Arago’s sotrees met with 
the following distinguished persons, 
all of them remarkable for having 
performed journies or adventures, of 
which there was no parallel :—1. 
There was Professor Simonoff, who 
was astronomer to tbe Russian expe- 
dition into the Antarctic Circle, and 
who had been nearest to She South 
Pole of any man living. 2. Captain 
Scoresby, Juniur, who had | been near- 
est to the North Pole of any one liv- 
ing. 3. Baron Humboldt, who had 
been higher on mountains than any 
other philosopher. 4. Madame 
Freycinet, the only lady who had ev- 
er accompanied a voyage of discove- 
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ry, and circumnavigated the globe. 
5. M. Gay-Lussac, who had, we be- 
lieve, been the highest in the air of 
any man. 6, M. Callien, who had 
travelled, with the son of the Pacha 
of Egypt, further towards the sources 
of the Nile than any person now 
living. 
ROMAN POLISH, 

Having frequently visited the Vat- 
ican during my stay at Rome, in the 
winter of 1818, 1 was much struck 
with the brilliant polish of their ma- 
hogany (if I remember right) book- 
cases : and as the then Pope Pius the 
Seventh was adding to the library, 
and puttiug up additional bookcases, 
that were made equally brilliant, up- 
on the spot, I not only watched the 
process, but asked one of the work- 
men how it wasdone. Perhaps you 
would not object to a receipt for a 
Roman Polish, which has the advan- 
tage of requiring no varnish, and is 
very much at your service, 

Brick dust, sifted very fine ; olive 
oil mixed with it, just to give it the 
dampness of flour : this is rubbed by 
a pumice stone upon the wood till 
perfectly smooth ; then add spirits of 
wine, and continue rubbing it till you 
have the required polish, which is 
beautiful, and more durable than 
any other. 

GERMAN POLISH. 

Melt an ounce of black resin, and 
a quarter of a pound of yellow wax, 
in an earthen pipkin, and pour in, by 
degrees, two ounces of spirits of tur- 
pentine : when the whole is well in- 
corporated, put it in an earthen jar, 
and keep it close covered for use. 
When you use it, spread a little of it 
on the furniture with a woollen cloth, 
and rub it wellin. In a few days the 
polish will be as hard and as bright 
as varnish, 

METHOD OF MAKING SHEET-LEAD, 

The sheet-lead which comes from 
China is manufactured in a way not 
generally known in this country.— 
‘The operation is conducted by two 
One is seated on a floor, with 


a large flat stone before him, and 
with a moveable flat stone-stand at 
his side. 
> ATHENEUM, VOL. 3. 


His fellow-workman stands 
2d series. 
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beside him with a crucible filled with 
melted lead, and having poured a 
certain quantity upon the stone, the 
other lifts the moveable stone, and 
dashing it on the fluid lead, presses 
it out into a flat and thin plate, which 
he instantly removes from the stone. 
A second quantity of lead is poured 
ina similar manner, and a similar 
plate formed ; the process being car- 
ried on with singular rapidity, The 
rough edges of the plates are then 
cut off, and they are soldered togeth- 
or for use. 
GOOD WAX. 

The best wax from the comb is 
that which smells strongest of the 
honey, and is yellowest in colour, 
Both the flavour and colour become 
diminished by age. 

FALSE WEIGHTS. 

The most common mode of cheat- 
ing, by means of false weights, is to 
have the balance so constructed, that 
when both scales are empty they 
shall hang even, but, at the same 
time, have one arm of the balance 
longer than the other ; then, although 
the weights used may be just, yet, 
being put into the scale suspended 
from the short arm, much less than 
an equal weight will bring the balance 
even. ‘The best mode of detecting 
the deceit, is to weigh the articles 
alternately in both scales, when the 
difference in the results will be im- 
mediately manifest. 

GOOD SALT. 

A difference, in point of quality, 
greater than is generally imagined, 
exists between salt recently manufac- 
tured, and salt which has undergone 
depuration, and been well drained 
from the brine and bittern. Recent 
salt is not well adapted for preserving 
meat, or the uses of the table ; it im- 
parts to meats a bad taste, vitiates 
their colour, and prevents them ac- 
quiring that firmness which is essen- 
tial to their preservation. It is, more- 
over, subject to great waste during its 
conveyance to any distance, as it dis- 
solves in a moist air, and runs into a 
liquid state. Salt which is of a good 
age may be distinguished from recent 
salt, by a taste penetrating, yet free 
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from bitterness; by the solidity of 

its fabric, and by its not deliquescing 

when exposed to a moist atmosphere. 
SOLDERS FOR COPPER. 

There are two kinds of these sol- 
ders; the one for hard, and the 
other for soft soldering. The hard 
solder is made with eight parts of 
copper and one of zinc, the copper 
being first melted in a crucible, during 
which operation, the zinc is also heat- 
ed. When the copper is melted, the 
zinc is thrown hot into it: the cru- 
cible is then covered, and the whole 
well shaken together. In about two 
minutes, the metal is poured out, 
through the twigs of a birch-broom 
placed over a proper vessel filled 
with water. The metal is by this 
process divided into small grains ; 
after which it is well washed, and 
kept for use. This solder is very 
fusible, and at the same time malle- 
able. 

An alloy, composed of three parts 
of copper and one of zinc, also makes 
a good solder. 

In general, the solder is harder or 
softer, in proportion to the quantity 
of copper employed. The more 
copper is used, the harder is the sol- 
der, but less fusible. The highest 
degree of hardness is produced when 
10} parts of copper are united with 
one part of zinc ; but this is also the 
least fusible. Solders of different de- 
grees of fusibility, are often required, 
particularly in cases where several 
pieces are to be soldered one to the 
other. The least fusible solder is 
employed in the first place ; and the 
other degrees in proportion to the 
number ot pieces to be soldered. By 
adopting this precaution, the first sol- 
dered pieces are not affected by the 
degree of heat necessary for joining 
the other pieces, 

Soft solder is a mixture of two 
parts of tin, and one of lead, poured 
into ingot moulds, It is used witha 
hot iron, as the plumbers and tinmen 
use it, 

SOLDERS FOR BRASS. 

Two kinds of these solders are also 
employed; the hard and the soft. 
The hard is made in the same man- 
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ner as that for copper, but of brass 
and zinc; and the proportions may 
be varied from 16 parts of brass and 
one of zinc, or two parts of brass and 
one of zinc. 


The soft solder is made of six 
parts of brass, one of zinc, and one 
of tin. The brass is first melted ; thie 
tin is then added; and, lastly, the 
zinc; which last metal should be 
first well heated. The whole is then 
agitated, and divided into grains, by 
the process above explained. 

It is always necessary before sol- 
dering, to clean the surfaces well, 
which are to be soldered, either with 
a file, a scraper, &c. 


TO MAKE TIN RESEMBLE SILVER. 
Melt 4 ounces of find plate brass, 
and add to it 4 ounces of fine clear 
tin ; when it is in fusion, add 4 oun- 
ces of bismuth, and 4 ounces of re- 
gulus of antimony. Let this flux 


together, and pour it into an ingot ; 
then beat it to powder 3; grind it with 
rosin, a little salmoniac, and turpen- 
tine ; form it into balls, and let them 
dry in the air; and when you would 


use them, beat them fine; strew the 
powder thereof upon the melted tin ; 
stir it well together, and continue 
putting the powdered balls upon the 
melted tin, until you perceive it white 
and hard enough : : of this tin you 
may draw wire for hilts of sw ords, or 
make buttons ; it will always retain 
its silver colour. 


ALEXANDER OF RUSSIA. 

A General, who commanded a 
corps of artillery stationed at the im- 
perial head-quarters, had incurred, 
on some trifling occasion, the serious 
displeasure of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, shortly before the battle of Leip- 
zig. His Majesty very unceremoni- 
ously sent one of his aides-de-camp 
with an order, that this officer should 
give up his command, repair, within 
twenty-four hours, to a village at the 
distance of twenty or thirty miles, 
and take charge of a regiment sta- 
tioned there. Surprise, indignation, 
and fury, were successively evinced 
by the General, but still he obeyed 
the mandate. He left head-quarters 
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without even a moment’s loss of time 
—arrived at his new destination— 
examined it—reviewed the regiment 
——and immediately drove back to his 
former station. Atareview of some 
troops, on the following morning, the 
Emperor’s eye soon perceived him 
at the head of his corps. Astonish- 
ment and rage were depicted in the 
monarch’s physiognomy, and he dis- 
patched an aid-de-camp to inquire, 
what the General was doing there— 
and why he had left his new station, 
and dared to disobey his sovereign’s 
order? The General, who is a man 
of talent, of general information, and 
of an unconquerable and somewhat 
ferocious spirit, with energy replied 
to the aid-de-camp, “ Go back, and 
tell his Imperial Majesty, that the 
present time is highly important, and 
that I feel anxious for the fate of 
Russia: tell him, that henceforth, I 
serve, not Alexander, but my coun- 
try ; and that I am here, where I 
ought to be, at the head of my troops. 
ready to sacrifice my life in her 
cause.” Such an uncontemplated 
and heroic answer, instead of rous- 
ing the furious passions of the mind, 
as might have been expected, were 
despotism really absolute, had a very 
opposite effect. The Emperor seem- 
ed palsied, replied not a word, and 
was glad to hush the affair to sleep, 
lest the General’s example should be 
too generally known, and become a 
precedent for the future to the ofii- 
cers of the autocrat army. Before 
the battle of Mont Martre, the Gen- 
eral, who continued in his former 
command, had a station assigned 
him, in the middle of danger, as it 
was supposed by some, that his head 
might be carried away by a cannon- 
ball, and thus rid the Emperor of a 
refractory and liberal-minded officer, 
This gentleman, who fears no dan- 
ger, rejoiced at the occasion, fought 
bravely, and conquered, It redounds 
to the credit of Alexander, that he 
called for the General on tlie field of 
battle, and bestowed upon him the 
cordon of St George. Since this pe- 
riod he has been employed on an im- 
Dortant mission 3 and at this moment 
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he holds one of the highest and most 
responsible offices of the state. 


HISSING HOT MISTAKE. 

Madame Linguet was an actress of 
the Italian theatre in Paris : her hus- 
band, who was cashier of the theatre, 
employed.a party to hiss every ac- 
tress but Madame Linguet, and to 
applaud her to the skies; this went 
on famously for some time, till the 
secret was found out by a sad mis- 
take; Linguet, in his instructions to 
the men, said, “ To-morrow night 
you must hiss the first actress who 
appears, and applaud the second— 
now, mind you make no mistake, 
hiss the first and applaud the second.” 
They obeyed orders; but unfortu- 
nately for Madame Linguet, the play 
was changed, and in the new piece 
she appeared first, when she was 
completely hissed, to the great amuse- 
ment of all the audience. Mons. 
Linguet, to be revenged, ran off with 
all the money of the theatre in his 
hands, and took refuge in the Tem- 
ple, then an asylum where a person 
could not be arrested. 


NINON DE L’ENCLOS. 

Among the records of well-attest- 
ed marvels of longevity, &c., the cir- 
cumstance has often been alluded to 
in literary commentary, that the no- 
blest tragedy of the noblest of dra- 
matic writers, Sophocles, was writ- 
ten after he had completed his nine- 
tieth year. But the longevity of 
youth and beauty is a circumstance 
more extraordinary than that of ge- 
nius and intellect; for the mental 
faculties, especially those of inven- 
tion and judgment, do not necessari- 
ly decline with the corporeal, but oc- 
casionally continue their growth and 
vigour, till life itself becomes extinct. 
The Paradise Lost was not the work 
of Milton’s youth, but of those de- 
clining days when he was 


“With darkness and with danger vom- 
pass’d round ;” 


and the powers of Dryden continued 
to increase to the very ebb of exist- 
ence, Of his dramas, in particular, 
almost all that are worth reading 
were written in his old age, and when 
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he was oppressed by neglect and 
poverty. But, that beauty and ap- 
parent youthfulness should triumph 
over the withering wrath of time, and 
its blossoms continue to bloom 
through the winter of accumulating 
years, may certainly be recorded 
among the rarest phenomena of hu- 
man existence, Yet the celebrated 
Ninon de l’Enclos had a lever in her 
eightieth year; and, to show. that 
even then she had not become insen- 
sible, at least, to the vanity of the 
passion she had still beauty enough 
to excite, it is recorded, that, although 
in no part of her life she had been 
over-chastely coy, she chose to re- 
sist the eager advances of her gallant 
till the anniversary of her birth-day 
was past, in order, as she afterwards 
confessed to him, that she might 
have the glory of saying, “she had 
a lover after she was eighty.” 
MRS COUTTS. 

This lady gave a concert on the 
first night that Catalani appeared af- 
ter her return to England, at which 
all the principal singers in London, 
many of the opera band, and the op- 
era dancers (who danced a ballet), 
were engaged. The cost of the sup- 
per, &c. was estimated at £2000, 
Many of the nobility vie with each 
other in such entertainments, though 
few are so careless of expense as this 
Widow never Vext. 

RUSSIAN POETRY. . 

The young poet, Puschkin, has 
completed a new production, which, 
though of no grea: extent, surpasses, 
in the unanimous opinion of the crit- 
ics, all his former productions, The 
title is The Fountain of Baktschis- 
sarai; and M. Ponamarew, a book- 
seller of Moscow, has given him 3000 
rubles for the copyright. Tie poem 
contains about 600 lines, so that five 
rubles per line have been paid for it, 
a thing quite unheard vf im Russia, 
Puschkin is a literary phenomenon, 
endowed by nature with ail the qual- 
ifications of an excellent poet; he 
has begun his career in a manner in 
which many would be happy to con- 
clude. In his thirteenth year, when 
he was still a pupil in the Lyceum 
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at Zarskoe-Selo, he composed his . 
first distinguished poem, Wospomin- 
anic O Zarskom Selo, Remembran- 
ces of Zarskoe Selo: this piece was 
perhaps too loudly and generally ad- 
mired ; the boy aimed henceforward 
only at the Muses wreath, and neg- 
lected the more serious studies which 
are so essential to the poet. How- 
ever, up to this time, when he is 
scarcely twenty-five years of age, he 
has composed, besides a number of 
charming little pieces which have 
been received with great approbation 
by the literary journals, three more 
considerable poems, which are real 
ornaments to the Russian Parnassus ; 
and what is a peculiar merit in these 
days of translations, they are quite 
original. The first of them is Russlan 
and Ljudmilla, which carries us back 
into the ancient days of chivalry and 
fable in Russia, and places before us 
Kiow, with its gilded domes; the 
magnificent Wladimar, the luxurious 
Bojars, the valiant heroes, and the 
bards of those times. The subject 
of the poem (in six cantos) is the 
carrying off the Princess Ljudmilla 
by the magician Tschernomor, and 
her deliverance by her husband Russ- 
lan, a valiant knight. The plan is 
admirable, the execution masterly, 
and, notwithstanding the numerous 
characters introduced, and the epi- 
sodes and events which cross each 
other, the narrative is rapid, the char- 
acters well drawn, the descriptions 
animated, and the language excellent. 
Russlan was soon succeeded by Kaw 
Koskoi Plennik, a smaller, though 
not less excellent poem; which de- 
scribes the rude manners of the ban- 
ditti of Caucasus, their mode of life, 
and the peculiarity of the country 
and its inhabitants, in the most lively 
colours. This poem is known to the 
German public through a masterly 
translation by M. Wulfurt, which is 
inferior to the original only in the 
inimitable melody of the Russian lan- 
guage. Puschkin’s new poem, the 
Fountain of Baktschissarai, is in ma- 
ny respects superior to his former 
productions, The subject is very 
simple : Ghiraj, Chan of the Crimea, 











in one of his predatory excursions, 
takes prisoner a Polish princess, 
Maria. She is in his harem; the 
charms of the beautiful Christian 
mike a deep impression on the heart 
of the rude monarch. He forsakes 
his former favourite, Sarema, a pas- 
sionate Georgian ; she knows indeed 
that Maria persists in rejecting his 
love, but, tormented by jealousy, she 
murders her innocent rival. Ghiraj, 
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inconsolable, sentences the Georgian 
to death, and dedicates to the me- 
mory of Maria, in a solitary part of 
his en, a fountain, the cold drops 
of which, falling even to this day into 
the marble basin, ‘remind feeling 
hearts of Maria’s innocence and 
Ghir‘4j’s grief, and the young girls in 
the neighbourhood still call it the 
fountain of tears ! : 





TRANSLATION OF PETRARCA’S SONNET. 





** S? Amor non é, che dunque é quil ch’io sento?” 





What is it that I feel if tis not love ? 

But it is love, by heaven !—What may that be? 

If good—whence these sad pains which mortals prove ° 
Ifevil—why so sweet its power on me? 

What mean these sighs, if *tis my pleasure still 

To bear this woe ?—If not—what avails it to lament, 
Oh! living death! Oh! most delightful ill ! 

How can you be in me without my own consent ? 

And if to bear this outrage I agree, 

My fragile bark midst adverse gales I find 

Without a helm on some tempestuous sea : 

So tost in doubt and fear my troubled mind, 

Scarce what I hope or wish myself I know, 

And freeze in summer’s heat, and burn midst wintry snow: 
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I woke, and she was there—a moment there, 
Distinctly visible by that soft light, 
Which, beaming from herself, suffused her quite. 

Ne’er yet had I beheld her half so fair: 

No mournful trace, no shade of earthly care, 
Darken’d her countenance, so lovely bright : 
Her vestment fell in folds, and it was white 

As purest cloud, floating in summer air. 


Too sovn that vision faded from my view ; 
Yet did the vision smile, e’en as it faded ; 
But still | gazed through night’s invidious hue, 
For the loved face, and angel form it shaded :— 
I only saw the moonbeam glimmer through 
The quivering vine, which my dim lattice braided. 





TRAITS OF MILITARY BRAVERY AND GENEROSITY, 
DURING TRE CAMPAIGNS OF THE RUSSIANS IN THE ADRIATIC AND ARCHIPELAGO. 


PHE pages of history are written 
in blood: war and desolation 
are the main facts they record, and 
every thing besides appears tame and 
unprofitable to the mass of readers, 
who, like uncultivated savages, ad- 


mire no pictures, except those paint- 
ed with glaring colours. ag eae 
for the thinking mind, bravery has its 
attractions : there is something sub- 
lime in the contempt of death, espe- 
cially when a man “ts Fat it in cold 
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blood ; and we are compelled to yield 
an involuntary homage to the being 
who has succeeded in conquering one 
of the most universal frailties of man 
—the love of life. But there is an- 
other trait in th, character of a noble 
warrior, which captivates us. still 
more, and turns our homage into ven- 
eration : and that is, generosity. The 
wars which have ravaged the world 
during the last forty years, furnish 
abundance of instances of the one 
and the other kind; and every one 
of our readers must be in possession 
of some facts, more or less honoura- 
ble to human nature, that have grown 
out of the horrors of war. Never- 
theless, we venture to hope, that the 
series of well authenticated anecdotes 
we are about to give, will be found 
acceptable, especially as they relate 
to campaigns carried on on a com- 
paratively small scale, and, as it 
were, in a corner of Europe, and 
which, in the great contests that were 
pursued during the same period in 
the central parts of Europe, are more 
likely to have been overlooked in 
their details. 

During the retreat of the Russians 
to Castel-nuovo, on the 15th Septem- 
ber 1806, a lieutenant named Arbe- 
new, being completely exhausted by 
fatigue, was left behind, by his com- 
panions, in one of the defiles, and ta- 
ken prisoner by a French colonel, 
who compelled him to follow him. 
They met with a wounded Russian 
grenadier, and Arbenew commanded 
him, by order of the Frenchman, to 
throw away his musket ; but, instead 
of obeying, he fired at his enemy, 
and killed him. Arbenew ran to his 
deliverer, and offered him the use of 
his horse, which, however, the hero- 
ic soldier positively refused, alleging 
that his wound being mortal, it was 
labour lost to attempt to save him. 
Arbenew left him; and having with 
great difficulty reached the Russian 
van-guard, he collected fourteen vol- 
unteers, with whom he returned, in 
the midst of a hail of musketry and 
canister-shot, to the spot where he 
had left his liberator. The brave 
fellow had, in the mean time, re- 
ceived a second wound, and lay, ap- 
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parently lifeless, in his own gore.— 
Arbenew, nevertheless, having wrap- 
ped him in his cloak, laid him on his 
horse, and succeeded in carrying him 
to the Russian quarters. Here he 
took him to his dwelling, and, by dint 
of care and attention, succeeded in 
restoring him to life and health. 

On one occasion, fourteen soldiers 
were pushed forward, as a forlorn 
hope, in order to conceal from the 
enemy the retreat of the Russian ar- 
my. These brave men, having 
thrown themselves into a_ strong 
tower, defended themselves for two 
days with the most obstinate courage, 
determined rather to be starved to 
death than to surrender. General 
Marmont, who commanded the 
French troops, was so struck with 
this act of heroism, that he granted 
them a capitulation, by which they 
were permitted to return, with their 
arms, to their countrymen. When 
they had left the tower, Marmont re- 
ceived them into his house ; whence, 
after having partaken of the refiresh- 
ments that were offered to them, 
they were dismissed with the fcllow- 
ing note of Marmont’s to the Rus- 
sian commander :—*“ General, I con- 
gratulate you for having under your 
command the best soldiers in the 
world. It is with pleasure I have 
saved the lives of these brave men, 
and granted them a capitulation,” &c. 

The Montenegrins, a hearty race 
of savage mountaineers, were the al- 
lies of the Russians during this war. 
They profess the Greek religion, and 
speak the Sclavo-lilyric language, 
which the Russians easily understand. 
They are under the command of a 
metropolitan, who is, at the same 
time, their legislator, gemeral and 
high-priest, and, in these united ca- 
pacities, maintains an unbounded 
sway over his rude subjects. ‘Their 
mode of warfare is something like 
that of the Scythians of old, or the 
Cossacks of the present day,—they 
fight singly, and in retreating, unex- 
pectedly appear in the rear or flank 
of the enemy, destroying or carrying 
away whatever comes within their 
reach. ‘They never gave quarter to 
a Frenchman; and although the 
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French did not always retaliate, and 
took many of them alive, it is a fact, 
that above helf their prisoners de- 
stroyed themselves, either by frac- 
turing their sculls against a wall, or 
by starving themselves to death. 
“The French general once com- 
plained to Admiral Ssenjawin about 
the cruelty of the Montenegrins.— 
Ssenjawin sent his letter to their me- 
tropolitan, who replied, “ The French 
have come to conquer our country, 
but we are determined to defend it 
to the last drop of our blood, and to 
destroy as many of the enemy as we 
ean. Death to our enemies is our 
watchword; death without mercy, 
our right, our only hope of safety.” 

The greediness of these people for 
booty is unparalleled. During the 
siege of Ragusa, they would plunder 
the suburbs exposed to the most de- 
structive fire from the fortress. ‘The 
French were terrified by this intepid- 
ity, and, no longer venturing to sally 
out against them, they determined to 
entrap as many as they could. For 
this purpose, they sent a few donkies 
to graze on the glaciers, as a bait for 
the Montenegrins : and, although sev- 
eral of them fell victims to their rapa- 
cious temerity, they evinced such an 
extraordinary degree of skill in carry- 
ing off those lazy animals, that even 
the French often applauded them 
from the ramparts. Their strength, 
swiftness, dexterity and skilfulness in 
shooting, make them as dangerous 
enemies as they are useful allies — 
Their fidelity to the Russians was so 
great, that they would often expose 
themselves to the greatest dangers, 
for the purpose of carrying away 
their wounded and. dead in the face 
of the enemy. 

Although, as we stated before, 
these savages would never give quar- 
to a Frenchman, a Russian sharp- 
shooter of the 13th regiment suc- 
ceeded, by dint of threats, prayers, 
and with the sacrifice of the whole 
of his cash, in liberating one of them 
from the hands of these barbarians, 
and to take him, as a prisoner of war, 
to the Russian head-quarters. A 
considerable time had elapsed, when 
this soldier one day met his protégée 
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on board the ship St Peter. The lat- 
ter, on recognizing him, threw him- 
self at his feet, proclaimed him, in 
the presence of the whole ship’s com- 
pany, his preserver, and begged him 
to accept of two dollars, which he 
had succeeded to earn on board that 
vessel, and which formed the whole 
amount of his property. The Rus- 
sian, however, refused the money ; 
and had, perhaps, forgotten the whole 
affair, when, a few months after, a 
proclamation of his commander-in- 
chief appeared, which invited the 
generous soldier who had saved a 
Frenchman’s life under the circum- 
stances mentioned above, to appear 
before him, for the purpose of claim- 
ing the reward due to his generous 
conduct. Itseems, that on the grateful 
French soldier’s return, seeing how 
much worse the Russian prisoners 
were treated by the French, than they 
were treated when prisoners in Rus- 
sian hands, he presented himself be- 
fore General Marmont, and told him 
how generously he had been rescued 
by a Russian soldier, and how mildly 
these people had behaved to him 
while he had remained their prisoner, 
The general immediately wrote to 
the Russian admiral, informing him 
of the conduct of that man, for whom 
he added a gift of a hundred gold 
Napoleons, at the same time promis- 
ing that he would request the cross 
of the legion of honour for him from 
his emperor, ‘The generous soldier, 
however, did not present himself; 
and about two months more elapsed, 
when the ship St Peter returning 
from a cruise, his name was soon dis- 
covered, and he was summoned into 
the presence of his commander.— 
Here, again, the latter was compell- 
ed to employ all his authority to in- 
duce him to accept of the French- 
man’s donation, since the magnani- 
mous warrior thought he had done 
no more than his duty. Ssenjawin 
added a handful of ducats from his 
own pocket, and advaneed him im- 
mediately to the rank of serjeant., 
This brave officer was indeed wor- 
thy of commanding such extraordi- 
nary meu, for he had a heart that 
could yalue generosity even more 
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than bravery; which he proved on 
the occasion of a grand entertainment 
he gave to his warriors, after the re- 
treat of the French from Castel-nuo- 
vo on Ragusa. During dinner, the 
generous liberator of his foe sat on 
the admiral’s right hand, while Gen- 
eral Popondopolo, who had shewn 
extraordinary bravery in the defence 
of the defiles, sat on his left. Next 


to him sat lieutenant Arbenew, with 
the generous soldier who had libera- 
ted him from captivity, and whom he 
had in return saved from death ; 
these were followed by the fourteen 
heroes of the tower, with a number 
of officers, soldiers and mariners, not 
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according to their respective ranks, 
but according to the value of the 
deeds by which they had distinguish- 
ed themselves. Generals, colcnels 
and adjutants went round the tables, 
and waited on the admiral’s guests, 
The health of the latter was drank 
with the enthusiasm which his noble 
character had excited in the whole 
army. But the extraordinary sol- 
dier, whom he had honoured with a 
seat on his right hand, was borne in 
triumph, by the officers, out of the 
tent, and shewn to the assembled 
multitude of soldiers and people, who 
received him with rapturous applause, 
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THE DANEMAN’S HOPE. 
ib the year 1219, when King Wal- 
demar fought with the heathen 
Liflanders, in order to force them to 
the Christian faith, Archbishop An- 
dreas stood like Moses of old upon a 
high mountain, and prayed to Heaven, 
with extended arms, for the success 
of the Danish weapons. It is report- 
ed, that as long as he was able to hold 
his arms in the air, the Danes con- 
quered, but whenever he let his arms 
sink, from old age and weakness, the 
heathens had the advantage. The 
‘eg therefore, who were around 
im, supported his arms until the 
battle was over. Another wonderful 
circumstance occurred, for the Danish 
standard being lost in the heat of the 
action, there fell from heaven a crim- 
son banner, on which was painted a 
white cross, a sight which very much 
contributed to the success of the 
Christians. They preserved the ban- 
ner for a long time, and called it 
“ The Daneman’s Hope,” for it was 
their firm belief, that wherever they 
fought under it the victory would be 
theirs. On the spot where the above- 
mentioned battle took place, the town 
of Wolmar was erected. 
DRAGONS IN SYNGBYE CHURCH-YARD. 
In former days two Dragons had 
their nest in Syngby Church-yard, 
It once happened, during service 
time, that they had a furious batile 
with each other before the church 
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door, and made such a noise, that a 
soldier rushed out with a drawn 
sword to drive them away, but the 
Dragons spitting their poison upon 
him, he almost immediately expired. 
The people who were in the church 
at the time, dared not go out of 
the door, because the largest of the 
Dragons had laid itself down before 
it; they therefore broke through the 
wall on the north side, where the 
church-door is at present. 

One of the Dragons shortly after- 
wards died of the wounds it had re- 
ceived from its companion, but the 
other still infested the church-yard, 
to the great annoyance of all those 
who went near it; and it is said that 
once, when a christening took place 
in the church, the Dragon went in 
and devoured the child. ‘The people 
in the neighbourhood at length bred up 
a bull-calf, and fed it with milk and 
wheaten bread, and when it was 
become so big and strong that they 
thought it would be a match for the 
Dragon, they let it into the church- 
yard. The combat instantly began, 
and ended by the reptile being slain; 
but the bull was so injured by its 
venom that he did not ‘see survive. 
In Syngbye church-yard is a stone, 
on which a savage bull is engraven : 
it is said that the animal lies buried 
beneath this stone. In the church, 
likewise, are many pictures and im- 
ages which represent this story. 





